Along the Apache Trail 
ALL-MOTOR MOUNTAIN TRIP 


Through the heart of Arizona’s most rugged mountai a 
scenery. The gigantic Roosevelt Dam, with its thundering 
> cascades and picturesque mountain setting is only one ofS 
: 4 the marvels of the APACHE TRAIL, a motor side trip — 
ie available to passengers using the whe 


Sunset Route : | 


a oe | 
the Short Route 
rom SEATTLE 


WHOLE new world of alien art— 

strange sights, crowded days of 
vivid changeful panorama! Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila! A travel experience best 
gained on the magnificent ‘‘Presi- 
dent’’ ships of the Admiral Oriental 
Line. 


Investigate Now! 

If you are a prospective traveler, in- 
vestigate this trip. The cost is sur- 
prisingly low; Yokohama is only 11 
days from Seattle; there is a sailing 
every 12 days. 

Send the information blank, below 
now for complete descriptions. ‘There 
is no obligation. 


Next Sailings Are: 


Pres. Grant - Oct. 5—Dec. 4 
Pres. Madison - Oct. 17—Dec. 16 
Pres. McKinley - Oct. 29—Dec. 28 
Pres. Jackson - Nov. 10—Jan. 9 
Pres. Jefferson - Nov. 22—Jan. 21 


And every twelve days thereafter. 


* Californi 
alifornia 
Every mile a scene worth while 
The most Southerly route in the Untted States offering a health- 
ful and delightful climate for the Fall and Winter traveler. 
SUNSET LIMITED 
New Orleans San Antonio El Paso ’ 
Tucson San Diego Los Angeles ; San Francisco | 


Through sleeping, observation and dining cars. Beginning November 1, througb 
sleeping cars for Apache Trail passengers; also through sleeping cars for San Diego 
over the San Diego and Arizona Railway through the Carriso Gorge. ; ; 


For information and literature address ; 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES i, Halt 


New York New Orleans Houston Tucson 
165 Broadway Pan-American Bank Bldg. Southern Pacifie Bldg. Score Bldg 
San Francisco: Southern Pacific Bldg. My ‘ 
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Egypt and the Mediterranean 
The mystery of Egypt,the The White Star liner 
color of Madeira,the love- | Adriatic—January 5, Feb- 
liness of Italy, the whirl of ruary 23. The Red Star 
Monte Carlo! All part of liner Lapland—January / 
one glorious voyage! 16, March 5. web, 


‘West Indies 


Havana, Jamaica, the Panama Canal, Hayti, Carta- | 

gena—glamorous nhames—interesting places. Timeto _ 

ee and enjoy them on a cruise of twenty-nine happy 

ays. elie Wy 

The White Star liner Megantic—specially constructed 

for cruising—January 23, February 26. A 
All sailings from New York 


For complete itineraries and detailed informa- 
tion, please enquire at No. 1 Broadway, New 
York City, or any authorized steamship agent. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE = 


In writing to advertisers, please~mention TRAVEL 
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INFORMATION BLANK | 
To U. S. Shipping Board aie 
Information Office A2177 ' - , Washington, D. C. 


Please send without obligation the U. $, Government Booklet giving travel facts and 
also information regarding U. S$. Government Ships. 1 am considering a trip to the 
Orient UO, to Europe 1), to South America [1]. 


My Name 


- Address 
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For reservations apply local tourist or ticket agents or 


Admiral Oriental Line 


17 State St., - New York, City 653 Market St.,San Francisco 
112 W, Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 1703 Dime Bank Bldg., Detroit 
L.C.Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 101 3rd St., - Portland, Ore. 


Managing Operators for o* 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., Jeannette, Pa. 
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Cruise 
Information 


Among the cruises sailing Round the World and to the 
Mediterranean next winter, there are two which merit 
your most serious consideration. They are under the 
management of the Raymond & Whitcomb Company, 
which, as most travelers know, is conspicuous among 
travel-companies and the oldest American organization in 
its field. 


The Raymond -Whitcomb Round the World Cruise sails 
January 19, 1924, to all the countries included in ‘‘stand- 
ard’’ Round the World itineraries and also to Fiji, Samoa 
and Tahiti—the enchanted South Sea Islands—where no 
cruise has ever sailed before. The course from New York 
is Eastward; thus assuring the right season in the countries 
visited, including Japan in the famous Cherry Blossomtime. 


The Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise sails Feb- 
ruary 9, 1924, for a 75-day voyage to a round dozen ot the 
Mediterranean countries, including, of course, both Egypt 
and the Holy Land, and visits, as does no other similar 
cruise, Corsica, Cattaroin Jugo-Slavia and romantic Venice. 


The Round the World Cruise sails on the ‘‘Resolute’’; 
the Mediterranean on the ‘‘Reliance’’—sister-ships of the 
United American Line, both of which we believe to be 
the smartest and most comfortable of all of next winter’s 
cruising ships. 


CHILE 


Every detail of service and appoint- 
ments makes your journey by 
“Santa” steamer akin to cruising 
aboard a private yacht. 


Regular fortnightly sailings to PERU and 


Requests for booklets, ship-plans and all details will be promptly 
CHILE through the Panama Canal. Per- 


furnished by any of the Raymond-Whitcomb offices—Beacon and 
Park Streets, BOSTON; 225 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK; 1338 
Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA; 112 South Dearborn Street, 
CHICAGO; 657 Market Street, San Francisco; 515 Title Insur- 
ance Building, LOS ANGELES. 


sonally conducted or Independent tours 

around South America. Reduced rates. 

Apply to Any Authorized Tourist Agency 
or write for booklet A 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Square, New York City 


—— III ca 
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Luxury at Sea 


PPOINTMENTS that rival the most luxurious hotel— 
comforts and conveniences as in your own home—these are 
the characteristics of the great new Royal Mail Liners,‘“‘OHIO”’ 
and “ORCA.” They are truly splendid vessels, large and steady, 
with broad promenade decks, luxurious public halls, and big 
roomy cabins. 


More moderate priced accommodations can be secured on the popular one 
class cabin steamers ‘‘ORBITA” and ‘‘ORDUNA”, with their delightful 
homelike atmosphere and unsurpassed service. 


CHERBOURG SOUTHAMPTON HAMBURG 
“The OYA Route’’ 


Shee 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO. 


26 Broadway, New York 607 Boylston Street, Boston 
117 W. Washington Street, Chicago 


Detroit, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Seattle, Vancouver, Toronto, Halifax 


The 
LUXURY CRUISE 7 


TO THE 


MEDITERRAN EAN 


PALESTINE ~ EGYPT 


by the famous ‘‘ROTTERDAM”’ 
Leaving New York, February 6, 1924 


Under personal management of the HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE. 


Outstanding Cruise of the coming Winter Season, 


of absorbing interest to those who value luxurious comfort 
at sea, refined environment and pleasing personal service. 


(SIXTY-FIVE DAYS OF DELIGHTFUL DIVERSION) 


ITINERARY includes Madeira, Portugal, Spain, Algiers, Greece, 
Constantinop‘e, the Holy Land and Egypt, Italy and the Riviera. 
Carefully planned Shore Excursions. Stopover in Europe. 


Cruise limited to 500 “guests 
Illustrated folder ““E”’ on request 


The ROTTERDAM 
24,170 tons reg., 37,190 tons displt. 
Has a world-wide reputation for the 
magnificence and comfort of her ap- 
pointments,the surpassing excellence 
of her cuisine and the high standard 
of service and management on board 


HOLLAN "AND-AM ERICA LINE 


21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston Detroit Philadelphta 

Chicago Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans 

St. Louts Seattle San Francisco 
or any authorized Steamship Agent 


THE POCKET MOTIONPICTURE CAMERA 


SO SIMPLE A CHILD CAN OPERATE 


JUST PREY THE BUTTON —> 


NO CRANK 
NO TRIPOD 


MAKES 
STILLS 
SNADSHOTS 
MOVIES 


With SEPT, anybody can take movies, snapshots or 
stills with results so accurate and cost so small as 
to astonish. SEPT is a sensation. Its simplicity 
enables even a child to operate it. You just look 
into the finder, locate your objects, then press a 
button and SEPT records exactly the action you 
wish to photograph. Is it not wonderful? 

SEPT CINEMA CAMERA DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
1819 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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Ladakh lies sealed among the glaciers of the Himalayas. 


An Empire Sealed by Snows—The Monastery of the Haunted Image—One Wife to 
Four Husbands—W heels and Walls of Prayer—Professional Hermits and Living Gods 


By A. Russett REUSING 


IDWAY between Chinese Tibet, Russian Turkestan and 

British India, a half a thousand miles behind the world’s 
tallest barrier, occupying the loftiest inhabited and cultivated 
areas in the world, lies the mystic subjugated Empire of Ladakh. 
Within her isolated fastness roam nomadic tribes of the queerest 
Asiatic type who have adopted probably the strangest code of 
human ethics and industry 
known to man. 

At no remote date the 
triumphant reign of her ra- 
pacious Emperor Senggi- 
Namgyal involved the stu- 
pendous conquest of Central 
Tibet, but the subsequent in- 
vasion of the Mongols 
marked the decline of 
Ladakh and the Chinese ac- 
cession of Tibet. The Em- 
pire thus disintegrated and 
sovereign-less accepted the 
gentle cloak of British auth- 
ority from India, for Ladakh 
as the centrical hub is the 
thoroughfare for active 
commercial intercourse be- 
tween the Rouble the Ru- 
pee and the Yuan, conse- 
quently offering a strategic 
situation demanding protec- 
tion. 

We are therefore thank- 
ful to the British Govern- 
ment of India that Ladakh 


A Young Buddhist. 


is accessible to a very limited number of annual visitors enabling 
man to trample another fragment of innermost Asia. 


Our visit to India was heralded by the insupportable heat of 
that mortal season which soon stifled the vivid interest of its mul- 
tifarious cities and marble fairylands, leading to our hasty retreat 
to the Vale of Kashmir. During a one week sojourn in Srinagar, 
India’s magnificent Venetian capital, we formulated plans for a 
two hundred and fifty mile jaunt across the roof of the world into 
Little Tibet. 


Here we learned that Ladakh, although contiguous to the state 
of Kashmir in India does not inherit its exuberant verdure, but 
instead is a lofty, sterile, unfruitful land of irregular sandy pla- 
teaus, insurmountable barriers of figured rock and narrow defiles, 
its contour not only forbidding productivity but offering tragedy 
to the inroads of man. 

With these contingencies the land is necessarily a dependency 
of famine if over-populated, so passports are required for admis- 
sion and restricted to thirteen annually. My companion and 1 
found it exceedingly difficult to squeeze into the season’s last 
vacancy, but as correspondents succeeded in entering on the thir- 
teenth number. 

Vexations overcome we initiated the arduous expedition with 
two supply laden ponies, three coolies and one cook rambling up 
the beautiful Sind Valley to the Zoji La Pass in three days. The 
Zoji La at an altitude of 11,500 feet is the lowest accessible pass in 
the Himalayas and within three miles it marks possibly the most 
striking geographical change in the world. As the divisional bar- 
rier of Asia it is bordered on one side by the unexampled luxury 
of Kashmir verdure, and opposite by the unexampled poverty of 
an empty Tibetan landscape. 

Beginning the laborious ascent at dawn in a blinding rain storns 
we endeavored to surmount before the snow bridges could melt 
sufficiently to imperil our ponies. Entering the snows our cara- 


van joined a caravan of yaks (Himalayan Cows) and Tibetan 
yakmen interlocking single file to confine our ascent to the long 
flight of snow steps that promised all a measure of lassitude. 

After two hours tugging and in a spirit of gratitude we crossed 
the summit into geographical Tibet, but here on the crown of the 
ascent our passage was tacitly accosted by a vividly exposed hu- 
man skeleton. This is a common monument to the Arctic ravages 
of a Himalayan winter. 

Since our first flight into loftiness offered no impediment we 
were due to credit “thirteen” with one idle week. But somehow 
the irritations of an unsociable country will come. The last pony 
relay post unwittingly equipped us with a stupid pony man who 
was as typical a specimen as Ladakh can claim indigenous. Mon- 
golian-type, short, compact and ugly his stylish figure was en- 
riched by a pig-tail of immeasurable length, large ear-flaps and a 
thick flabby robe. Little mortification did he suffer when we 
glanced at his precious girdle ornamented with daggers, richly 
jeweled knives, a crescent flint and a lustrous Ibex pipe. 

To this be-ornamented pattern of Little Tibet was invested the 
guidance of our ponies, who were daily pushing farther into the 
hazardous canons and shelf roads.. Wandering unguided near 
the crumbling edge our pony conveying vital food supplies dashed 
over into the savage torrent below. Fortunately our possessions 
staggered in a bay of current-less water and were soon under con-_ 
trol, saving us from the terrorism of dispossession in this nomadic 
land. However, I believe the Little Tibetan will eternally forego 
the dissipation of somnific walking after our ungentle chastise- 
ment. 

Ladakh boasts the only celestial abode of temporal man. Its 
population of good-humored prosperous people thrive between 
altitudes of twelve and fifteen thousand feet, while many migra- 
tory tribes shift between fifteen and eighteen thousand. Her 
elaborately colored and grotesque figured mountains attain the 
ethereal height of 28,000 feet, the plateaus of which constitute the 
peak of worldly habitation. 

Our share of altitude was handed out in quantities to the extent 
of two thirteen thousand five hundred foot passes during one 
day’s march. The successive climbs were like huge toboggan 
slides of rock and sand devoid of snow as are all altitudes be- 
neath 20,000 feet in Ladakh. 

This remarkable peculiarity is due to the sandy moistureless 
configuration which multiplies the radiation poured down from an 
unclouded sky. But however lofty the altitude it lacks atmos- 
phere and when the temperature registers 160° amidst this world 
of fiery rocks, night-fall brings the diminutive temperature of 45°. 

Slowly penetrating Central Asia we entered the domain of 

.Lammaism which for thousands of years has been the passionate 
imperial religion of Tibet. The weird cliff monasteries of Ladakh 
are about the first among strange spectacles to greet the visitor. 
On the trail from British India the: first monastery is seen at 
Lamayura and consequently the first to enter our itinerary. 

It happened by a moonlight that marked the close of a day of 


TRAVES 


THE MONASTERY OF 
THE HAUNTED LODGE 


Near Leh, Capital of Ladakh, 
stands the massive monastery 
of ,Spitok, inaccessible as the 
divinity of that religion which 
fires the strange people of 
this distant land with the 
mystery of its unfathomable 
power. 


WHAT THE WOMEN WILL WEAR 


Like figures from a Bakst ballet are the costumes worn by the 
women of Ladakh. 


struggles with lofty passes extending far into the enchanting 
hours of an illuminated night in Tibetan dreariness. Half insensi 
ble with weariness we gazed on a grim phantom convent perchec 
high on the edge of a lofty promontory of ghostly-figured pud- 
ding-stone at the base of which rose tiers of skeleton mud-huts 
apparently dismantled and haunted. | | 
We thought it all a frightful hallucination and advanced to- 
ward the mystic shrine, but suddenly we were terrified by the ap- 
pearance of numerous wierd-clad monks dressed in scarlet robe: 
and yellow bonnets. They gave us a raucous reception but the in- 
tense babble drove us away half deaf to our camping ground. 
The following morning all the monastic faithful-of Lamayurz 
came collectively and in ceremonial attire to invite us to their sa: 
cred prayer halls. Out of curiosity we accepted their courtesy) 
and under the leadership of the chief prayer master climbed uf 


ee 


CIRCUS FREAKS OR HOLY DANCERS? 


All the color and brilliance of the Orient, Chinese gold upon a scarlet background, yellow and purple, green and blue, goes into the costumes 
worn by the participants in the demon drama of Ladakh. This spectacle is becoming known to the outside world and Europeans are now en- 
gaging passports a year in advance in order to be sure of seeing it. It is the Himalayan Passion Play. 


through tiers of webbed huts and long stone stairways to the cliff 


summit, where the image-haunted corridors were. graciously 
thrown open to us. 


Incensed chambers held us spell-bound until the monastery’s 


cynosure of mystery behind huge iron doors was unlocked. As _ 


the sanctuary of purest worship it was replete with images of 
Buddha’s vanished lives and before each statue were rows of sil- 
ver cups containing sacred water, holy unctions and rice cakes, 
considered nourishment for any deity. 

Again locking up the gods the abbot took us into another cham- 
ber where a hundred monks were working diligently over queer 
manuscripts on low tables. This we learned was the monastery’s 
editorial department and today the monks were working fever- 
ishly to release the latest edition entitled, “The Nearest Road to 
Nirvana.” Since Nirvana is the Lammas abode of eternal happi- 
ness it was quite to the spiritual welfare of the faithful that no in- 
terruption occur, so we departed mystified and re-entered the 
canyons and ravines that gradually unravelled at Leh, congress of 
all trails. 

Our two hundred and fifty-mile tramp through this sterile land 
of statue mountains ended in the crossing of an expansive tilted 
plateau that gratefully revealed the curious city of Leh, capital of 


Ladakh and the western Rome of Lammaism. Owing to my ex- _ 


tensive travels in China I felt suddenly transplanted to a city dis- 
tinctly Tibetan in architecture and decidedly Chinese in arrange- 
ment. e ; 

The Tibetan aspect is reflected in the dwellings of Leh which 
consist of tiers of unburnt brick huts built promiscuously up the 
mountain slope diminishing to a pyramidal point, and since all 
huts are constructed interlocking it is impossible to locate the di- 
vision of each mansion. This pyramid of huts is crowned by the 


- omni-visible palace of the former King, built in a huge rectangle 
_ six stories high with many over-hanging balconies giving a digni- 


fied antique appearance to the city. 
- Unlike the architecture, the streets of Leh are reproductive of 


China, built in an intricate labyrinth of narrow lanes with the 
exception of one broad thoroughfare devoted to trading bazaars. 
These bazaars are vivid theatres of Asiatic life and craft at all 


times but especially when the caravans arrive from Chinese Tur- 


kestan laden with bales of opiate known as Charos valued at two 
thousand Rupees a demijohn. This is probably the most precious 
opiate known to man made from the hemp of Eastern Turkestan, 
a forbidden closed Empire adjoing Ladakh. 

At the trading emporiums of Leh one finds congregated a diffu- 
sion of races and nomadic tribes from untrammelled empires, 
sealed and locked behind insuperable walls of rock. During my 
daily intercourse with these bazaars I observed high-bonnetted 
Turkestans, fair-skinned Afghans and distinguished Tibetan war- 
riors as well as highly jeweled Ladakhis and the conglomerate 
tribes of India, all exemplifying their peculiar native styles. 

Leh, situated at the extremity of an expansive barren plateau 
11,500 feet high surrounded by sculptured massiveness 22,000 feet 
supreme, is probably the loftiest. outlandish settlement in the 
world. Owing to the universal aspect of sterility in the Himalayan 
plateaus one goes into raptures when the end.of a thirty-mile 
march through granite solitude reveals the vivid contrast of an 
oasis. Thus the verdure of Leh reflects a sparkling emerald 
beauty as strikingly oasitic in character as its surroundings are 
grotesque in their naked gaudy magnitude. 

It is obvious that this singular geographical feature in Ladakh 
enforces agricultural economy on the people that might be advan- 
tageous lessons to other nature afflicted lands. The soil only one- 
tenth arable is rendered to an anaemic fecundity by the extreme 
human skill and industry of the people, who assemble in sparcely 
settled communities in barrier-free divisions. Tillable land in- 
variably converges to the slopes where it is laid out in symmetric 
terraces built up and faced with longitudinal cobble-stone walls. 
This succession of picturesque terraces are then uniformly irri- 
gated by. a stone conduit which communicates with a higher res- 
ervoir of water, 


Like Alaska, Ladakh is con- 
sistent with summers of intens- 
ity and short duration causing 
crops to ripen in two months’ 
time. With this asset the. land 
employs a neat system of desert 
cultivation and supports its queer 
family on the Polyandrous plan, 
a matrimonial institution keeping 
propagation within production. 

In America a woman is often 
dissatisfied with one husband. In 
Ladakh a woman is entitled to 
four legitimate husbands and is 
held in scorn and disdain unless 
she acquires them. This is known 
as Polyandry, a peculiar domes- 
tic organ indigenous to Ladakh 
by which one woman may accu- 
mulate four husbands. 

The principles of Polyandry 
are innovations to society and 
certainly deprive man of choice, 
for when the eldest son marries 
congenial brothers become infe- 
rior husbands who contribute 
servitude to the chief husband 
by laboring in the fields. Then 
when the eldest brother dies, property and widow devolvé upon 
the next brother. 

These practices are essentially an economic measure in Ladakh 
rather than a capricious fad, and even though the population is 
singularly two-thirds women, matrimonial discontent is unknown. 

We observed the demure women of Ladakh to be probably the 
chief human interest, and it is safe to say the adoption of their 
richly jeweled styles in civilization would be sensational in any 
metropolitan city. Her chief decorations and gayest ornaments 
are exhibited on a head-lappet consisting of a piece of cloth lay- 
ing flat on the head and descending to a tapered angle half way 
down the back. This jewel case bears a magnificent array of bril- 
liant turquoise, carnelians, carmine and amber beads designed in 
transverse rows often exceeding a hundred, and according to the 
individual prestige represents the accumulative family wealth. A 
lappet of two thousand Rupees is not uncommon among the 
wealthy, and since Polyandry controls prosperity wealth is equally 
diffused and poverty little known. 

Becoming better acquainted with the vicissitudes of such a fan- 
tastic land we found its religion as dreary and mysterious a reality 
as the hideous contour of its mountains. One does not hesitate to 
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WELL STOCKED WITH 
-HUSBANDS 


This Ladakhian lady stands 
in the bosom of her family, 
which consists of four hus- 
bands and two children, each 
equally devoted in the service 
of the mistress of the house- 
hold. — : 
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THE GREAT PRAYER WALL OF LEH 


This colossal desert altar stands out on the empty face of nothingness near Leh, surrounded by grim 
vaults of rock towering to a height of more than twenty-two thousand feet. 
thousand feet long and is said to have taken two hundred years to build, each stone having a Tibetan 


The wall is over two 


prayer carved upon it. 
/ 


believe that the many centuries of demon worship incorporat 
with Buddhaism in 1300, was a tacit suggestion of weird st 
roundings. 

Unaware of the religious of the outside world, these curio 
uncontaminated people adopted the religion conceived by Sak 
Muni in 500 B. C. known as Buddhaism. A thousand years lat 
under the title of Lammaism it founded its Rome in Tibet, sprea 
ing like a huge octopus to Japan, China, vast areas of Centt 
Asia and even to Java in the South Seas where the incomparal 
Borobodur Temple is still monumental to an illustrious reign. 

The infusion of Lammaism with Demonism finds the cheer! 
Ladakhi struggling unwittingly with a strange mixture of met 
physics, mysticism, fortune-telling, juggling, prayer-wheeling a: 
idolatry that should suffice any ancient religious. temperame: 
With these high-toned religious laws the people are exhorted 
truth, chastity and mutual forbearance, the latter of which 1 
were amused to believe accounted for their annual ablutio 
whether needed or not. 

Undoubtedly the most abnormal curiosities of Ladakh 2 
clothed in ludicrous religious practices, and indeed the most < 
normal is the ardent belief in mechanical prayer-wheels. Enclos 
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BAZAARS OF THE 
HIGH HIMA- 
LAYAS 


In the shops of Leh, 
the Rouble, the Rupee 
and the Yuan clink 
edges over counters 
laden with strange 
| goods and ornaments 
| gathered from the 
remote and untouched 
centers from Turkes- 
tan to Tibet. 


within small rotund stone buildings they are small religious 
cylinders carved and painted and propelled by toy water mills. 
The first oddity of this class we observed in a small garden at Leh, 
where it has been erected by the citizens in order that the inces- 
sant grind might struggle to keep the pace with unvirtuous lives. 

Naturally our first inquisition was how could the source of 
merit of each revolution be discerned. The information came 
that the cylinder contained thousands of infinitesmal papers com- 
pressed to a pulp each slip bearing the Tibetan inscription, “Om 
Manepadme Hung.” The interpreted prayer is “Oh Thou Jewel 
in the Heart of a Lotus Leaf,’ esteemed the most ethereal and 
loftiest tribute that Buddha can possibly accept from his repen- 
tant subjects. 

There are also small private family prayer-wheels resembling a 
hand grenade and made of brilliant brass and silver. This is 
swung fervently ’round and ’round as the pedestrian goes to mar- 
ket slinging unmitigated prayers at Buddah interceding for the 
success of his daily bargains. Of course these implements are 
reverenced with ultra-preciousness and one would have to prom- 
ise the superstitious Ladakhi the actual domain of Nirvana to ob- 
tain his prayer-wheel. 2 a 

During the iniquitous reign of Tibetan monarchs Ladakh was 
stifled by the religious tyranny of Lhassa*and the obedient people 
lawfully enslaved in the building of gigantic prayer-walls and 
palatial monasteries. The effect was indigent for generations 

but the imperishable results that stand out on the bleak deserts of 
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THE SANCTUARY ON THE 
CLIFFS 


Through tiers of webbed huts by 
long stone stairways the pathway 
leads to the image-haunted corri- 
dors of the hall of prayer. Here 
are kept the sacred images of 
Buddha’s vanished lives. 


Central Asia are probably the most novel and queerest religious 
relics in the world. 

These huge ecclesiastic structures are known as “Mani Walls” 
and precede the approach to every village of Western Tibet, vary- 
ing in size according to the village prosperity. Built rectangular 
in shape they are huge tables of stone strewn with thousands of 
choice rocks assorted in size and bearing the beautifully carved 
inscription, “Om Manepadme Hung.” 

The combined efforts of generations have built these desert al- 
tars, and this perpetual reverence represents the highest pitch of 
Lamma virtue. The longest and mightiest prayer wall in Ladakh 
stands in the barren desert at Leh offering two thousand feet of 
unspoken prayers, requiring two hundred years of enforced labor 
to build!! 

Among these inconceivable peculiarities the Tibetan recognizes 
an unblessed trinity, the most important of which is a paramount 
deity. This executive hierarchy is the pope of Buddahism en- 
throned at Lhasa Tibet, chief pontiff of Asiatic religious culture, 
who rules infallibly over the great. cliff monasteries of Tibet and 
Ladakh. His department of cardinals are invested with the highly 
tedious task of pre-designating human incarnations of Buddha 
ordained in each monastery for its local rule. These reincarna- 
tions of vanished lives are identically the same as living gods in 
Tibet, and as attractions are the most exciting and thrilling imag- 
inable. ; 

First of all upon the death of a monastic head the succeeding 
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reincarnation is elected through the selection of pre-designated 
relics of a vanished life sent from Lhasa, and his correct choice 
certifies him the rebirth of a former life whereupon he adopts the 
title “Sku-Shug,” meaning gentleman in Tibet. Now eligible to 
assume monastic authority he supervises by impartially distribut- 
ing incense, fruit and meals to the multiple images in the en- 
chanted sanctums of the monastery. 

We delighted in paying innumerable visits to the cliff monas- 
teries of Ladakh, where the “Sku-Shug” was always informative 
and inviting, but how could one help feeling a criminal liability 
for interrupting the holy sacrifice of perpetual “Om Manipadme 
Hung” utterances accompanied by wind instruments and drums. 

Lammaism in Ladakh certainly offers such a diversity of re- 
ligious insanity that even books are incapable to delineate its 
vagaries. 

A very devout eccentricity should be mentioned regarding the 
prodigal reverence exerted to the memory of a deceased Sku- 
Shug, whose body is cremated and the ashes mixed with clay and 
moulded into a tiny mummy called a “Potted Lamma.” An ar- 
tistic monument is then built like a bell-shaped pyramid and the 
sacred statue placed within for everlasting worship. These pyra- 
mids are called Chortons, and like great sepulchers of the desert 
announce the approach to every village where they are built in 
multiple rows, bestuck with prayer flags that waft automatically 
for his salvation. When the predatory tourist passes he may com- 
mit a crime utterly sacreligious by stealing one of the Potted 
Lammas. : 


THE EDGES OF A CRUM- — 
BLING WORLD. : 


The Himalayas are among the 
youngest of mountains and show 
much rapid change -under: the 
wearing influence of rain and ice 
and wind and cracking sun. In 
strange contrast are the simple 
people who seem as old as the 
sun itself. Sue 
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A WORLD OF BURNING 
ROCKS 


Often the temperature in these 
lofty ‘regions is so great that 
the traveller is forced to seek 
refuge in some ruined tower or 
in the shelter of some cliff. 


How can a Westerner comprehend such unspeakable stupidity? 

We have all heard of hermits, but few people have ever heard 
of the religious hermits that live in eternal darkness in the isolated 
silence of sandy waste, hundreds of miles behind the vaults of 
Asia. Since the religion of Ladakh demands sacrifice of forbear- 
ance many people devote their entire lives to this virtuous practice 
establishing indestructible piles.of merit for their salvation. 

We were taken to the dungeon abode of a hermit near Leh 
where a repentant soul lives beneath a stone mound year in and 
year out. He never speaks, he néver sees sunlight or the scenic 
grandeur of Leh, his only act observable to man is through a 
small aperture in the rocks where a ghostly arm moves out each 
day to receive food. 

In this fashion he has carried on an unspoken life. for over 
thirty years, but on the day the small aperture in the rocks fails to 
respond to food, it is known our hermit has been delivered to 
Buddah on a golden platter embroidered with indulgence of self- 
mortification. 
to experience the hospitality of a living god in Tibet is as de- 
licious as it is unique, and probably attains the pinnacle of novelty 
when one is asked to bow subserviently before the throne of a 
four-year-old juvenile god. This is the noble adventure that char- 
acterized our visit to the world renowned Miracle Play, an annual 
religious comedy performed in the illustrious monastery of Hemis 
located near Leh. 

Hemis as the Jerusalem of China and the chief convent of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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A LITTLE VISIT TO A SPANISH FARM 


A Rural Guitar Party—Spain in Miniature—At Home 
With Peasants in a Picture Village—A Roadside Dance 


By JAN and Cora Gorpon 


Illustrated from sketches by the Authors 


(The fourth of a series of sketches telling of the adventures of two artists in little-known parts of Spain. “Two Vagabonds in Spain” is the title 
under which these sketches by Jan and Cora Gordon will be published early in the Autumn.—The Editor.) 


HE peasant who came every morning with his daughter and 

donkey-cart full of vegetables and fruit at the dawn was 
rather like a genial bird of prey in features. This type is typi- 
cally Spanish. There was something of the condor about him, 
though one can scarcely pic- 
ture a condor with his welcom- 
ing smile or his kindly nature. —L—S————= 
He began with a fixed idea of 
our practical dumbness and 
deafness to the Spanish lan- 
guage. He was, we learned, 
an exquisite dancer. We have 
heard tell of a well-known 
musician who has a dance for 
making the household beds, 
and another for digging pota- 
toes, and so on, trying to bring 
esthetics into the common- 
places of life, Coneni,, for 
such was the peasant’s name, 
tried to dance for us the fact 
that tomatoes were a _ half- 
penny a pound or that a melon 
was sixpence. His pretty, de- 
mure daughter resorted to 
more practical measures, held 
up fruit as samples and conde- 
scended to calculate in pesetas 
and centimos instead of in 
“royals” and “little bitches.” 

But the manners both of 
Coneni and his daughter were 
impeccable. I think that they 
overcharged us slightly, but 
that was the Spanish tradition. Certainly they did not over- 
charge us as much as they would have done had they not liked 
us, and later on they quieted their consciences ‘by making us 
presents. ; 

Coneni was one of the first of our picture admirers, but he 
had pre-Raphaelite tendencies, and always said that he supposed 
they would be better when we painted them out properly. He 
became eager that we should sketch in his market garden, and 
gave us elaborate topographical directions. So one day, shoul- 
dering our sketch-boxes, off we set. 

We passed through El Angel on to the Murcia road. We then 
asked a group of men, who were winnowing corn on a flat bibli- 
cal threshing floor of beaten mud, which was the direction. Un- 
fortunately we had got rather mixed in the name. The peasant 
had not spoken his name very clearly and we had confused it 
with conecho.1 The winnowers said that they could not under- 
stand us very clearly, but that it was probably further along, and 
they wished us to “go with God.” Further along the road we, 
having found in the dictionary what conecho really means, tried 
the other name. The use of this brought us into a narrow side- 
path between rows of mulberry trees and deep watercourses. It 
took a sudden turn to the left, and on the path we saw Coneni, 
tall and lank, waving welcoming arms at us. 

The place was embowered in trees: lemon, fig, pear, plum, 
apple, quince and pomegranate flourished luxuriantly in the irri- 
gated soil. The huertas of the Murcian plain were not separated, 
one from another, by hedges, and it was difficult to know how 
large was Coneni’s garden. In one corner beneath the shelter 
of overhanging fruit-trees, was a hut made of stiff bamboo-like 
reeds, the roof daubed with mud against the rain.. From the 
front of this hut projected a long awning of reeds, beneath which 
the Coneni family was awaiting us. Mrs. Coneni was plump, 
motherly, and had a genial nature covering an inflexible will. 


“The monastery showed a high wall with a large gate leading into 
the churchyard from which arose the face of the church, painted 
a Cambridge blue.” 


She also had perfect manners, was full of courtliness and kind- 
ness, and was delighted to see us. She showed her naive pleas- 
ure by touching me whenever she was able to do so without rude- 
ness. Our broken Spanish aroused her sense of wonder. Coneni, 
for the first time in his life, 
made up his mind to under- 
stand us. He stopped his 
habitual pre-breakfast panto- 
mime and. swaggered about 
saying: 

“But I understand all they 
say. Yes, Ido,” 

He disappeared into the 
square small hut and came out 
again carrying an enormous 
green water-melon called lo- 
cally a sandia.. He tapped it 
with a knuckle and, from the 
sound that. it made, decided 
that it was ripe. He then cut 
off top and bottom with .a 
small hatchet and divided it 
‘into huge slices. While we 
were eating the luscious pink 
fruit neighbours began to 
saunter up. They stood in a 
circle around us. Coneni, with 
the air of a showman, said: 

“Now I will show you some- 
thing. She smokes; it is true. 
I have seen her myself.” 

He made me a. cigarette. 
The men were delighted and 
Mrs. Coneni was amazed. 
Coneni stood behind me with a lean hand on his hip, as if to say: 
“Alone I did it.” 

Beneath the reed shelter some of the children were lying 
asleep, and the youngest of all, a baby, was sitting by itself in a 
corner, stark naked, playing with a large lemon. The exquisite 
colour contrast between the transparency of skin of the sun- 
burnt child and the hard yellow brilliance of the lemon filled me 
with a wild desire to paint it. Indeed, one does not come to 
appreciate the full beauty of the nude until one has seen it in a 
country where it is natural. In Spain the children, usually half 
nude, sprawled about in the heat in the most graceful of relaxed 
poses, sometimes lying half asleep across their mothers’ laps, and 
a continual impulse was driving me to make studies of them. 
But the task is almost impossible. The fact of being sketched 
is too unusual. The people, naturally unselfconscious, at once 
become stiff and formal. 

Within Coneni’s hut was no furniture other than a four-post 
bed which almost filled the floor space. Here slept Coneni and 
his wife, and the space beneath the bed was used as a storehouse 
for melons. The children, three girls and four boys, all slept on 
the ground in the open beneath the shelter. But Mrs. Coneni 
explained to me with some care that the poverty was only ap- 
parent; that this was but their summer residence. For the winter 
they had a fine house in Alverca. 

We did not have any very keen impulse to paint—it had be- 
come for that afternoon rather too much of a ceremony, like the 
old State painter performing before the Court—but to save our 
faces we had to do something, so Jan painted a portrait of a 
calf, while I selected a lemon tree. Before I had half finished, 
the interior of the tree was swarming with Coneni’s children, 
hoping that they would be included. By my side sat Coneni’s 
little girl nursing a bantam, like a doll, assuring it that mother 


wouldn’t love it if it were not more quiet. 
1 Rabbit 
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“And the Sefior plays the guitar,” exclaimed Coneni. “He is 
affectionate to music.” 

We discussed Spanish music and dancing. Coneni, bursting 
with hospitality, said : 

“Come again next Sunday. I will invite the young men and 
the girls and we will have a party. There are guitar and lute 
players at Alverca. They will all come.” 

Antonio’s brother-in-law, Thomas, had spoken of the gay times 

when there is a party in the huertas; we accepted eagerly. 
_ We went home laden with presents of fruit which Coneni had 
pressed upon us. Especially was our greed delighted with a 
large basket of figs. We had been asking the Conenis to bring 
us some figs for some days, but they had said: 

“We can’t bring you figs. Nobody sells figs here. 
them to the pigs.” 

So that evening we rivalled the pigs. 


We give 


The little village of Verdolay was not a characteristic Spanish 
village, it was a watering-place. One came into it along the 
dusty road between banks on which grew the spiky aloe shrubs, 
behind which spread the spaced olive groves with trees drawn 
up into demure lines, amongst the gray foliage of which could 
be seen the red painted corrugated roofs of the French Silk 
Company. The village scrambled up a terraced hill. The lower 
edge was a line of orange-vermillion one-storied houses faced 
with a small promenade. Then 
the houses scattered. To the 
right as one faced the hill were 
the baths, a collection of bulky, 
ramshackle buildings which hid 
deep, cool courtyards, and from 
which came the plash of water 
and the sound of young voices. 
The hill-side was covered with 
terraced gardens in which were 
set houses painted yellow, green, 
blue or pink. The apex of the 
hill was decorated by an iron 
windwheel for pumping. A ridge 
joined the crest of the hill to the 
mountains, and there perched the 
ancient monastery of Santa Cata- 
lina; while a mile away to the 
right, showing white amongst a 
green bed of palms and firs, was 
the country seat of the Count of 
El Valle, and to the left amongst 
groves of oranges was the villa 
of an ex-Prime Minister. 

One had almost a specimen of 
Spain in little in this one village. 
The vermillion houses, called the 
Malecon, sheltered a transitory 
population; visitors to the baths, 
who like ourselves arrived in 
‘carts with furniture, and after a 
‘few months disappeared back to 
town duties. These were usually of the superior artisan or small 
shopkeeping class. The second row of houses contained persons 
such as Don Ferdinand, the little Sefior or the people who kept 
the baths. These represented the larger tradesmen and in gen- 
eral lived all the year in Verdolay, travelling to Murcia by tartana 
or by tram via Palmar. The two roads which swept. up each 
side of the hill were edged with small cottages where the real 
peasantry lived, and the houses which stood amongst gardens on 
the hill terraces, each owning its proper entrance, were the resi- 
dences of the merchantry. The Count of El Valle represented 
the county aristocracy and the ex-Prime Minister the Court. 

In spite of a somewhat evil local reputation, the peasantry 
could be: counted as a quiet, hard-working, rather unintelligent, 
good-natured community which leaned vaguely, on the male side, 
to liberalism and atheism, but lacking the courage or determina- 
tion to make either effective. It cursed the Court and told dirty 
stories about the priesthood, but all exasperation evaporated in 
words. This peasantry is the foundation on which the whole of 
this plutocratical hill of Verdolay rests; and it labours as severely 
as any other peasantry, perhaps even working harder because of 
the lack of water, which adds a need to be satisfied before work 


Marketing in Spanish towns is simplified by moving the dairy to 
the front door. 
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is over. The average traveller has the idea that the Spaniard 
is lazy. We are not sure that this is a correct estimate of him. 
We English have made a god of “Work.” But indeed unneces- 
sary work is mere foolishness. The great blessing to be sought 
for is leisure. Human advance comes from the reflections of 
leisure rather than from the activities of work. The Spaniard 
recognizes leisure as the benefit which it is. He has no false 
ideas about work. Adam bit the apple, and we pay his debts, 
but why load ourselves with compound interest at many hun- 
dreds per cent.? That is the Spaniard’s point of view. He 
works when he must work. He rises with the dawn or before. 
it, say four a. m., he works till eleven o'clock, then in the after- 
noon resumes toil from 3.30 till 6.30. The late-rising traveller 
who mouches about in his English custom during the hottest 
hours of the day sees the Spanish labourer at his siesta, snoozing 
by the roadside, or thrumming his guitar to a herd of sleepy goats. 
He draws a natural, though. incorrect, conclusion. 

The Spaniard may be dilatory. He puts off doing to-day what 
he can do to-morrow, but it is from an exaggerated respect for 
the benefits of leisure. His handicap is that he has no proper 
means of filling that leisure, his apparent laziness comes from 
lack of education. About eighty per cent. cannot read, school- 


ing is not enforced, and children begin work at ten years of age ~ 


or thereabouts. But do not lay up the Spaniard’s desire for 
inactivity as a crime; it is a virtue ill employed. 

Our particular specimen of the 
Spanish peasant was my female 
servant, named _ Encarnacion. 
She was thirteen years old, could 
neither read nor write, and 
worked like a small mule for the 
not extravagant wage of eleven 
shillings and sixpence a month. 
She only worked half the day, it 
is true, but we did not give her 
food. We indeed overpaid her, 
for the regular wage of her kind 
was about eight shillings and 
fourpence a month. She had a 
small, stumpy child’s body, 
sprouting into a long neck, at the 
top of which was a rounded head. 
Her forehead was intellectual, 
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hair done up tight into a small 
ball, was usually decorated with 
a flower or a green leaf. 


she could not understand what I 
said, but gradually learned that 
she had to do so, and in general 
succeeded pretty well. 
‘was to her a tremendous intellec- 
tual effort. She would wrinkle 
her noble-looking brow with the 
strain, and was never satisfied 
until she had translated my orders into her own patois for clarity. 
But she would not allow her fundamental ideas of what was 
proper to be influenced by my foreign notions. Sometimes she 
would interrupt me. 


_ “No, Sefiora,” she would say, “I do not like it done thus. That 
is not the custom. It must be done so.” 

If one insisted upon one’s own way, the work was ill done. 
So that, as a rule, to save trouble, one allowed her to do as she 
wished. Encarnacion worked all the morning, singing an inter- 
minable Spanish song, which struck the ears queerly and pleas- 
antly at the beginning, but of which in the end we grew very 
tired. By eleven o’clock she would have done all the housework 
the shopping and the cooking, and would leave the stone floors 
soaked in water, the evaporation of which did a little to counter- 
act the intense heat. She had a habit which we did not like of 
scattering our household refuse all over the small square yard. 
It looked dirty and untidy, but we found out that she knew better 
a me oe ee eae oi soon cleared up any remains of 

, while the hot sun dried u i 
could then be thrown away civic one 


Encarnacion was sad that she could neither read nor write, 
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her features flattened, and her 


At first, like all Spanish peas- . 
ants, she made up her mind that 
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you, even though indigestion is clutching at your vitals, or re- 
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In a Spanish Summer, with the sun at its height and drought in 
full force, water has to be doled out by the drop. 


and was proudly jealous of her younger sister, who, working in 
the milk factory, was: being taught to spell. 

She of course acquired a proprietary right in us. She upheld 
the honour of the house, and gave a lesson in manners to a 
gipsy girl from the cave dwellings who had once thrown a stone 
atme. She also criticized our work. To the almost daily parties 
of strangers who walked into our house whenever the door was 
left unlocked, she acted as guide to our pictures drying on the 
walls, and she would explain to whom each house in the sketches 
belonged. 

But she never said “Thank you.” 

There are considerable differences between Spanish customs 
and those of ordinary Europe, and these are apt to disconcert 
the traveller. Here are a few Spanish ones that we noted en 
passant. 

You may walk into any house or garden if moved to do so 
by curiosity if you, previous to entering, utter the magic formula: 
“Se pueda entrar?” } 

You may stare as much as you like at anything or anybody, 
for staring is in reality a compliment. 

Self-consciousness is a silly vanity. 

If you feel friendly towards an acquaintance you may call on 
him at nine in the morning and you may repeat your call three 
or four times during the same day. (What the man does to get 
rid of you we have not yet discovered. We have only been the 
victims, not the visitors.) of 

You must refuse everything that is suddenly offered to you, 
except Cigarettes or sweets offered in the fingers. Do not accept 
other things until the third offer. But to refuse sweets or cigar- 
ettes is almost insulting. 

You must offer to give any object to anybody who admires it 
(especially objects of jewelry or babies). 

You may ask any questions you like, even upon the most in- 
timate of subjects; and you must expect to be asked similar 
questions. 

If invited to a meal, you may refuse no dish that is served to 


pletion stopping your throat. 


-we had La Merchora. 


For a specimen of the small tradesman class of the malecon 
She kept the village shop, the last house 
on the terrace, and was in some way a relative of Antonio. Her 
home was planned like ours was, and one of the rooms beside the 
entrada had been filled with a counter, some shelves, and a large 
tin of paraffin oil; ginger-coloured sausages were festooned from 
the roof and the shop was complete. She was unmarried, and 


therefore, from a theoretical point of view, negligible; but it did 


not disturb her. Indeed, little did disturb her. She had the figure 
which grows out of a combination of good living, no thinking and 
reasonable working. In any village you will find an example of 
her kind. She is good-natured but respected. Liberties are not 


- taken with her, and in Cornwall she is called Aunt So-and-so. La 
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Merchora was not even black-visaged, there was in fact nothing 
that one can count for Spanish about her. 

She had two epithets—atrocidad and barbaridad—but she said 
them with so jovial an aspect that atrocity or barbarity faded into 
the gentlest of denunciations. When our first servant, Encarna- 
cion’s elder sister, deserted us without warning for a better job, 
La Merchora said it was an atrocidad; when the water-carrier 
over-charged us she said it was barbaridad. When the Count EI 
Valle’s watchman chased us off some square miles of unfenced 
unproductive mountain she said it was atrocidad; when the 
weather was hot she said it was barbaridad. 

Every evening after supper there was a gathering outside La 
Merchora’s shop. La Merchora, Uncle Pepe, her father, the 
miece, the gaunt woman from next door, her baby, half naked but 
with a flower in its hair, women coming through the night to fetch 
water (an interminable task), carters returning from work and 
others, would gather on chairs, benches, or on the stone wall of 
the malecon ; and beneath the faint glow of the electric light would 
gently talk of things, while the niece was catching the foolish 
cicadas or crickets (attracted by the light) with which to amuse 
the baby and with which to awaken in the child some primary in- 
stinct of cruelty to animals. 

Uncle Pepe was La Merchora’s father. He was a withered 
brown peasant baked by the sun to the colour of a pot. Wrinkles 
of careful economy and of good humour were as indelibly roasted 
into him as the pattern of a Roman dish. In recognition of La 
Merchora’s accumulated kindnesses I painted his portrait on a 
small panel for her. She pondered some while on the problem of 
a suitable recompense, and at last gave us an antique Sevillian 
basin decorated with a primitive painting of a yellow and green 
cat. It was an old and valuable piece of earthenware used for 
washing the linen, and had probably been employed to wash Uncle 
Pepe’s shifts. and himself as well when he was a baby. These 
basins, two feet in diameter, are used as decorative and practical 
adjuncts to the huge red earthenware pots in which the villagers 
of the Murcian valley store the household water. We protested 
against the generosity of this gift, but in vain. One day, while we 
were out, she had it carried to our house, and would on no account 
receive it back. 

Pepe and La Merchora illustrate the rapid evolution of the 
modern Spanish gentleman. Antonio is the third stage in the de- 
velopment. The little Sefior is the fourth. Pepe is an unlettered 
peasant, knowing nothing but the labour of the soil but possessing 
the traditional culture of Spain. By the time one has reached the 
little Sefior and the people of the Baths, one has arrived at letters 
but one has lost much of the culture. Pepe’s wisdom is the com- 
mon sense of centuries stored up in proverbs; he has one to fit 
every occasion. The little Sefior’s learning is supplied by the 
newspapers. The grandparents of all these people, even of the 
rich merchants who lived on the apex of Verdolay hill, were 
peasantry—Pepes, as a rule. Then one perceives that with the 
accumulation of wealth, the culture gradually diminishes in a like 
proportion. The third generation has lost almost all culture and 
has nothing but a kind heart and a love of making money. The 
Spanish bourgeoisie is inverting the processes which are going 
forward in England to-day. It is trying to forget its old customs 
—too late we are trying to revive ours. It has learned to despise 
its exquisite folk music, already becoming forgotten—we are try- 
ing to fudge out a.few miserable tunes from the memories of 


1 “May one enter?” 


Ay: 


- senile fiddlers. These people have won to that leisure so sweet to 
the heart of man; but they don’t know what to do with it. They 
sleep and so grow fat. Having become fat they are good-natured 
and laugh. The old saw should be inverted. Indeed, many an old 
saw is in reality the truth turned inside out. They were a good- 
natured kindly people, these bulky tradesmen, but they were 
deadly dull. The daughters of Verdolay banged untuned pianos 
to the strains of dances forgotten by Europe, polkas, mazurkas 
and pas de quatre; but their own dances—the malaguefias and 
baturras—were unknown to them. They were pressing in their 
invitations, and were angry with us because we preferred La 
Merchora’s doorstep with its changing audiences of passers-by. 

Of the Count and the ex-Prime Minister we know but little; 

they lie, anyway, beyond the scope of this book. The Count pos- 
sessed in this district a country house set in a deep, wooded val- 
ley, in which was a medicinal spring, and a few square miles of 
unfenced sterile mountain land from which his watchman, armed 
with a gun, was instructed to drive away unauthorized pedes- 
trians. He was not popular and was always at daggers drawn 
with the village; though from other sources we have learned that 
he is personally a charming and a generous man. At any rate he 
has left a fine estate to remain practically unproductive (the two 
farms and the house itself are in ruins). This practice seems to 
be normal in Spain, and we have heard of many a case where the 
aristocracy have deliberately hindered national development. 
There are rumours, however, that this estate is being bought for 
the government and will be afforested and developed. 

The ex-Prime Minister’s villa was the most amazing example 

of bad taste in architecture that we have ever seen. 

We had been looking forward to the dance which Coneni had 
promised us. Spanish 
music had become with 
us a hobby, and_ the 
dancing which goes with 
it had excited our imag- 
ination. Antonio’s sister 
had led us to believe that 
wonderful dancing was 
to be found in the Mur- 
cian huertas, and the 
vague hints of gay times 
al campo stirred us up 
to’ eager anticipation. 

On Sunday afternoon 
at about four o’clock we 
set off, Jan carrying the 
big white guitar in its 
case. The cicadas were 
making their accustomed 
strident din in the mulberry trees, men on the roadside shouted to 
us: “Vaya con dios, y con la guitarra.” 

_ The Conenis were furbished up for the occasion. A few girls 
in bright cottons and a few young men in check suits, English 
caps and buttoned brilliant boots were awaiting us. Others came 
in one by one. Coneni chopped up a huge pink-fleshed melon for 
us, and while we were yet revelling in its cool lusciousness the 
faint sound of music was heard through the saw-note of the 
cicadas. The sound came nearer. Presently through the trees a 
band of youths and girls headed by a girl playing a guitar, and a 
boy of fourteen playing a Spanish lute (or laud) were visible. 

They marched into the garden thrumming bravely a popular 
two-step march. It is the custom of the musicians thus to arrive 
in full cry, as it were. Amongst the group was the little Sefior’s 
nurse-maid bravely carrying through the heat the inevitable baby. 
ae on the baby caused a diversion by getting itself stung by a 

ee. 

The arrival of the music drove Coneni to a pitch of excitement. 
He brought out a drinking flask of wine. The flask had a long 
slender spout, and the guests drank by pouring the wine straight 
into their mouths, tilting their heads backwards. I was afraid of 
this method, and to my disgrace had to be given a glass. Tables 
and chairs, made of rough planking, were brought from neigh- 
bouring huertas. 

“Now,” cried Coneni, “for some dancing.” 

The guitar and laud players sat down. They played a polka, a 

common polka. And the girls and English-capped youths danced 

a solemn polka. Then followed a schottische, then another polka 

then a murdered two-step. ’ 


Disappointment rushed upon us. 

But where then was the Spanish dancing? 
European mechanical civilization quite driven all feeling from the} 
land? Where were the jotas, the malaguefias, the baturras? | 

“But,” said Jan at last to Coneni, “can you not dance a Snanishif 
dance?” 

“Why, of course,” cried Coneni. “Here, let us dance a mala-} 
guefia. It is my favourite dance. Come, who will dance with 


?? i 
me | : 
But there was nobody amongst the girls who could dance it. 


Mrs. Coneni said that she was too old and too fat. Nor was there 
amongst the laud players one who could play a malaguefa, nor 
could the guitar player beat the tempo. 

So in the end it was Jan who played the malaguefia as best he 
could, while Coneni, using his lank limbs with the flexibility of a 
youth, danced in marvellous fashion. But he soon tired of danc- 
ing solos. 

We went home, headed by the band, seconded by Coneni’s son 
carrying for us a large green melon, followed by Coneni’s daugh- 
ter loaded with a basket of figs. 

We parted from the band at El Angel, we going up to Verdolay, 
they going across to Alverca, but with the good-byes the guitar 
playing girl said: 

“Aha, but since you are so affectionate to music we will come 
and play to you this evening at your house.” 

When Encarnacion heard this, she said: 

“Oh, beautiful! And I will ask all my friends and we will 
dance. And I will bring all Mother’s chairs.” 

We arranged all Encarnacion’s mother’s chairs in a neat circle 
in our. entrada and waited. Nine o’clock went by—no music— 
ten passed and 10.30. At eleven o’clock we heard the band far 
away on the Alverca road. It came musically through the night. 
We had contrived an especial illumination of candles, but our 
guests repudiated houses. They were too hot. So in spite of any 
possible traffic the chairs were dragged out into the middle of the ~ 
road, and we had our concert there. 


It was not a very inspiring concert. At the opening of it the 
young laud player handed his instrument to Jan, demanding that 
it should be tuned. We discovered later that quite a number of 
the minor village executants cannot tune their own instruments. 
Jan, however, at this time knew nothing about lauds. So the boy 
had to do the best he could with it. He managed to worry the 
instrument more or less into tune with itself, but the task of get- 
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ting his laud accorded with his sister’s guitar was beyond his 
power. However, a concert could not be disturbed for so trifling 
a matter; and to the perfect satisfaction of the players, and, as 
far as we could see, of the audience, the two instruments played 
until about three o’clock in the morning, each one a semi-tone 
different in pitch from the other. 

We had provided bottles of wine for the occasion at the cost of 
sixpence a bottle. This wine was the ordinary drinking wine of 
the district. It speaks well of the abstemiousness of the Spaniard 
that though we had at least thirty guests about half a bottle of 


_ wine only was drunk. The major part of the audience contented 


itself with cool water from the algazarra. 

Some time later on in the evening the players confided to us 
that they were the pupils of a maestro who lived in Alverca, and 
that they had only been studying for two months. The fact that 
there was a teacher in Alverca fired me. I had wanted to learn 
the laud for some while, but the opportunity had not offered itself. 
I inquired his terms. The band said that they were twopence- 
halfpenny a lesson. So IJ at once told it to send the maestro along. 
At 3.30—after we had been wondering for some time how much 
longer our eyes would remain open—the band took its leave, say- 
ing that it would come again one evening. It then marched, play- 
ig loudly, back to Alverca. 

_ The maestro sent word that he would come on Tuesday evening. 
_He was of that type of southern Europe that the American terms 
“Dago.” He was typically Dago. He was a plumber by trade, 
and in the evening augmented his income by odd twopence-half- 
pennies picked up from the would-be “affectionates” of the guitar 
or laud. He loved wine with a sincere though timid reverence. 
When she heard that he was coming to give me a lesson, Encar- 
nacion said: 

“Oh, beautiful! And we will all come and listen to your lesson, 
and afterwards we will dance.” 

But even Spain could not make me unselfconscious enough to 
support that test. With grim harshness we locked the door on our 
lessons. 

The maestro, like Blas, considered two airs his daily portion. 
At the end of the first air he would empty his tumbler of wine, 
and would gently repudiate the idea that it should be refilled. The 
third glass he accepted with quite vehement protestations. His 
course homeward was, I fear, usually more discursive than that 


of his coming. Like all Spanish musicians he sang upon the 


slightest excuse. He corrected my melody by singing: ‘‘Lo, La, 
Lo, La, Lo, La,” as I played. ; 

Having played the violin, the mandolin and the piano, I did not 
find the laud very difficult. It has a queer tuning in fourths and 
is played with the plectrum. But when La Merchora discovered 
that I had learned a piece in two days she was quite eloquent in 
her astonishment. 

Murcia could be counted as unmusical, in Verdolay one heard 
either a gramophone of the little Sefior, or the piano banged by 
the girls who lived in the topmost house of the village. In Jijona, 


on the contrary, almost every evening could be heard the sound 
of the guitar or of that strange Eastern singing of Spain. Young 
men sat on the edge of the cliff below the Saracen castle and 
thumped two or three chords from a guitar for half the night 


long. It had a delight, analogous to that which the tom-tom 
gives, a delight drawn from the hypnotism of inexorable rhythm. 
But save for the commandant of the municipal officers, who was 
a stranger, we had made the acquaintance of none of the musi- 
cians until one afternoon the goatherds perched themselves in the 
shadow beneath our walls. 

We were taking a siesta when the sound of thrumming roused 
us from the half sleep which the afternoon gives. Jan exclaimed: 

“That music sounds quite near.” 

He jumped up and looked out of the window. On a narrow 
ledge of flat rock at the foot of the wall three men were sitting 
in the shadow of the house. Two had guitars, and all along the 
wall of the garden a number of goats were lying down or were 
browsing on the small weeds which sprouted between the rocks. 
On the hill-side the kids were engaging one another in mock 
battle, rearing up in feint, with the most dainty of gestures, or 
interlocking their infantile horns. 

We slipped on our clothes, and crawling out by the garden 
door, the opening of which was only about four feet high, we 
joined the goatherds in their patch of shadow. 

“Buenos dias,” said Jan. “I, too, love the guitar.” 

“Si, Sefior,’ answered one of the herds, “through the windows 
we have heard you playing.” 

One of the men was thin but wore an enormous pagoda-like 
sombrero of straw, one was a boy of eighteen with a huge mous- 
tache, the third was an old man with a large nose, the wrinkles 
on his face drawn more deeply than any we have before seen. 
Their guitars were poor instruments and the strings were broken 
and knotted together, in consequence of which little bits of stick 
were tied across the arm of the instrument in order to clamp 
the strings down to the fingerboard below the knotted parts. 
As the strings break and are repaired, this stick is moved up 
the fingerboard until the strings are too short to play upon. Jan 
crawled through the small door and brought out the big white 
guitar. The thin man handled it with reverence. 

“T know the instrument,” he said. “It is El Sefior’s. It is a 
good instrument, but he has a better. A big brown one which 
is a marvel. He must be very rich. They say he gave more 
than two hundred pesetas for it.” 

He played on it for a moment, but soon handed it back to Jan. 

“T’d rather play on my old one,” he said. “I’m not afraid of 
it, and I can knock it about as I like.” 

All three were dressed in cotton shirts and pants, tied at the 
ankle with tape, over these they wore cotton coats and trousers; 
when the weather was very hot they dispensed with the trousers. 
Their feet were bare of stockings, but their shoes were heavy; 
woven by themselves out of esparto grass, very Oriental in shape 
with turned-up, pointed toes. On their backs were sacks con- 
taining esparto grass and half-fashioned sandals. Each possessed 
a long, heavy, crook’d stick shod with an iron point. 

All too soon they said that they must be moving on. “But 
come down to the street of the soap house, top side, this evening, 
and we'll have a dance and singing.” 

I had sketched in this street. It was on the steepest part of 
the hill and ran almost horizontally across, so that the front 

(Continued on page 38) 
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O most of us the 
name Yucatan 
probably means a 
rather vaguely situated 
piece of the tropics 
containing mysterious, 
white walled temples 
and epala ces) halt 
ruined relics of a van- 
ished civilization which 
es is a source of interest 
£5 to archeologists, ro- 
: mantic novelists, and 
such queer people. 
Perhaps we dimly re- 
member a snatch of colorful writing by Rider Haggard or a 
glimpse of a reconstructed temple in some American museum. 


A Maya Woman. 


We are surprised to be told that Yucatan is the background 
for one of the most interesting social experiments in the history 
of man, and that the radical departures in Government being tried 
out in the Peninsular State between the Gulf of Mexico and the 
Caribbean Sea are as drastic as anything tested in Russia. 


The failure of the American people to become interested in 2 
picturesque communistic Government set up at the very doorstep 
of the United States by an Indian revolution is one of the enigmas 
of popular psychology. What is the matter with the managing 
editors of the great American newspapers? . Why haven’t they 
rushed reporters across the Gulf of Mexico to cover this amazing 
spectacle of political topsy-turvydom? You may say that interest 
in Yucatan has been eclipsed by interest in Russia. The facts 
remain that we have more direct commercial ties with Yucatan 
than with Russia, that the communism of Yucatan is every whit 
as radical as the communism of Russia, and that the proletarian 


CHURCH AND FORT 


During the Indian Reyolution in Yucatan there was much demonstration against the church. 


A COMMUNISTIC STATE IN OLD MEXICO 


An Indian- Revolution at Our Doorstep—A Communistic State 
Two Years Older Than Russia s—Summer Which Is Really Sum- 
Yucatan for the Mayas—Hemp, the National Wealth. 


By Grecory Mason 


revolution in Yucatan has been well under way since 1915, or two 
years before the Russians cast out their Czar, Nicholas II. 


| 


Most of the grain of the United States is bound into sheaves | 


by twine made from sisal hemp. Most of the world’s sisal hemp 
comes from henequen plants grown in Yucatan. A fundamental 
principle with the various revolutionary dictators of Yucatan has 
been to boost the price of the hemp through Governmental 
monopoly. The war between Yucatecan producers and American 
consumers of the great hemp crop has had many dramatic. phases, 
including an investigation by the United States Senate, and the 
end is not yet. 


Following the example of his predecessors in office, the present 
Governor of Yucatan, Felipe Carrillo, has been trying to main- 
tain a governmental monopoly of the sale of the henequen fiber. 
He must depend mainly on the funds derived from the sale of 
sisal for the support of his radical experiment in government, 
which is Russian communism with extra touches conceived by 
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Carrillo, the Maya Indian who has made himself dictator on a- 


program of “Yucatan for the Maya.” 


Carrillo’s program includes many social innovations calculated 
to shock the conservative such as the legitimization of all chil- 
dren, very easy marriage and divorce, and governmental dissem- 
ination of information on birth control.’ The foundation of it 


all, however, is common ownership of the land and of all means 
of production. 


I myself saw fifty peones receive fifty acres of land apiece by 
the pen stroke of a state officer. The land was taken from the 
estate of a once wealthy aristocrat who had fled to foreign parts 
to avoid losing more than his property. Reliable statistics are 
hard to get in the land of the Sacred Serpent, but it is said that 
from 1915 to 1920, there were distributed among the people 
433,038 acres. Since 1920 exactly how many thousands of acres 
have been given away to ardent communists perhapsnoone knows. 
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Governor Carrillo not only gives the laborers land, he favors 
them with the most extraordinary labor law the world has ever 
seen. To cite only a few fair specimens of its remarkable pro- 
visions ; if you discharge an employe for the very best of reasons, 
you must nevertheless permit him to live, rent free, for a year 
in the quarters the law has forced you to provide for him, and 
if you have a business in Yucatan and decide you would like to 
close up and move to Sonora or Texas you will do so only after 
the confiscation of your entire property, which the Government 
gives itself the legal right to seize for the benefit of your former 
employees. If a worker who has been in your employ for as 


much as three months, dies from any cause whatsoever, you 


must pass his family a sum equivalent to his wages for one year! 

Recently, in a Yu- 
catecan hotel, I was 
grossly overcharged 
for breakfast. When 
I protested to the pro- 
prietor he promptly 
agreed that the bill 
which his waiter had 
presented was exces- 
sive. 

“But you will have 
to pay it,” the ea 
prietor whispered, 
when he had led me 
out of hearing of his 
flunky. “You will 
have to pay it unless 
you want to run foul 
of the proletariat’s 
political machine. 
And I can’t do any- 
thing aboutit. I want 
to fire that waiter, for 
he is hurting my bus- 
iness, but if I fire him 
this damned labor law 
will force me to give 
him a bonus of three 
months’ wages!” 

It is only fair to say 
that the visitor to Yu- 
catan does not en- 
counter this sort of 
robbery everywhere, 
or every day. The 
revolutionists seem to 
have a sort of sport- 
ing feeling that where 
foreigners are con- 
cerned it is better not 
to pluck the same bird 
too often. This is 
fortunate, for no lov- 
er of travel ought to 
miss seeing the Penin- 
sula State. 

Do you like sum- 
mer? Do: you like 
heat? Would you 
have been concerned 
if you had seriously 
believed the recent 
newspaper rumor that 
the sun had perma- 
nently lost ten per 
cent of its strength? If you can answer all these questicns in the 
affirmative, then you can be sure of liking Yucatan. 

But if you are one of those who, after uttering lamentations 
about the severity of last winter and the lateness of spring, 
turned on the first warm day to complain about the heat then 
don’t cross the Mexican Gulf; stay north of Cancer. 

Of course, there are a few prejudiced ones, real estate boosters 
and so forth, who will tell you about “winter” in Yucatan. Don’t 
be misled. Winter in Yucatan is as theoretical as navigation in 
New Mexico. The great American explorer John L. Stephens 
printed minute thermometrical obseryations made in the capital 


FROM BISHOP’S PALACE TO ART SCHOOL, 


At the beginning of the revolution radical changes were made in existing institutions. 
The church was most frequently the under dog. 


GLAD NEWS FOR THE PROLETARIAT 


The chief plank in the communistic platform of Yucatan was the redistribution and 
; nationalization of land. 
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of Yucatan in the winter of 1841-42. On just one day for a few 
minutes the thermometer sank as low as 65. That was an aver- 
age “winter.” Duck or linen clothing is the thing all the year 
around in Yucatan. 

Now you know where you stand. If you don’t like summer 
turn back. But if you are one who knows few sweeter sounds 
than the tinkle of ice in a tall glass on a stand beside your 
rocker, if you are one who loves those summer sounds of creak- 
ing hammocks and shady, splashing fountains—then come on. 
Come to a land filled with marvelous temples and palaces of 
luminous limestone whose mystery has not yet been more than 
superficially penetrated. 

We land at the port of Progreso on a strip of beach as pictur- 
esque as the South 
Seas what with 
thatched fishing huts 
and slim palms wind- 
twisted into lines of 
savage beauty. 


The customs exam- 
ination won’t bother 
us long. It is nothing. 

Ah, here we are on 
the main street of 
Progreso which runs 
parallel to the beach. 
The shady side of 
this thoroughfare is 
lined with the booths 
of vendors who sell 
everything from 
home made candy and 
home made candles to 
imported chewing 
gum, made from Yu- 
catan’s own chicle 
and imported electric 
flashlights. The street 
itself is thick with 
dogs and with don- 
keys paniered with 
eatables and with men 
and women carrying 
great baskets of bread 
or towering core- 
shaped tins of butter 
on their heads. In- 
numerable buzzards 
flap overhead, or, with 
sharp crescendo whis- 
tles, perch imperti- 
nently near the human 
throng, competing 
with the dogs for 
scraps thrown into 
the street. 

Here is a tiny street 
car, dragged over a 
track by two bruised 
and chafed - little 
mules. The car is just 
starting to make the 
circuit of the whole 
town. Let’sgetabeard. 

A pig, attached to 
a boy by a string from 
its left hind leg, is 
nearly run over by the mules. Other pigs and cats and dogs and 
chickens mingle with the babies on the dirt floors of the small 
houses of plaster and thatch. Most of the men idling in the 
doorways of these primitive dwellings are garbed in huge straw 
sombreros, long sleeved cotton undershirts and white cotton 
trousers, slightly belled above their bare feet. The women, who 
have been trained to hold themselves even more magnificently 
than the men by more balancing of burdens on their heads, are 
clad in the native hipil, a one-piece garment worn over a petti- 
coat and ornamented around top and bottom with embroidery 
so lovely that in any other land it would be found only on the 


persons of the 
well-to-do. 
Caught on the 
Some neatienaye Whey ache 
breasts each 
hipil hangs al- 
most to the an- 
kles in a line un- 
broken by the 
flat abdomen 
and straight legs 
of the wearer. 
Now that we 
have completed 
the circuit of 
Progreso, we'll 
take the train 
for Merida, the 
capital of Yuca- 
tan, some twen- 
ty-two miles 
from the coast 
and only twenty- 
five feet above 
sea level. The 
locomotive is of 
an old fashioned 
type, having a 
top-heavy 
smokestack of 
the sort used in 
the States in the 
seventies. The 
train runs cau- 
tiously a few 
blocks along one 
of the town’s 
streets, crosses 
a marsh popu- 
lated with shore- 
birds and the 
mosquitoes spe- 
cially bred for 
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then hit sup 
You may nationalize land but you cannot speed as it 
abolish the nurse girl, even in Yucatan. ; 
reaches the solid 
footing of the 


rocky, gray-green plain which is the unvarying scenery of Yuca- 
tan throughout a broad belt along the northern coast. The plain 
gets its color from the henequen, which is everywhere in that 
coastal strip. Above a stump a foot or two from the ground 
and scaled like a giant pineapple rises a plant which looks like 
a cluster of swords. The very short stem is hidden by the forty 
or fifty leaves, pointing outward in rising whorls. Each leaf is 
the side of a broadsword and exactly the same shape except for 
saw teeth on the edges and a lance point at the tip. ; 
Some of these plants are 
young, others are in maturity, 
and in some fields the useless 
senility of the henequen is ad- 
vertised by a slender pole rising 
twenty or thirty feet from the 
center of each plant. All the 
fields are divided by stone walls 
of a regularity and solid con- 
struction which would make a 
Yankee farmer envious. And 
the fields which hold young or 
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THE CAUSE OF IT ALL 


Most of the world’s sisal hemp 
comes from henequen plants grown 
in Yucatan. A fundamental prin- 
ciple with the various revolution- 
ary dictators of Yucatan has been 
to boost the price of hemp: by 
means of government monopoly. 
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mature plants show the henequen laid out in as rigid lines as | 
young trees in a Delaware peach orchard. Only where the hene- | 


quen is passé is there any sign of disorder or neglect. 
The Latin name for henequen is agave sisalense. 


national drink, pulque, and it is also a close relative of our own 
Century Plant. Until about a hundred years ago Yucatan was a 
parched waste, one of the poorest States of Mexico. Then some- 
one learned how to strip the hard long fibres out of the henequen 
leaves and how to turn the resultant ‘“‘sisal hemp” to commercial 
use. At once there began an era of fantastic prosperity which 
lasted until the revolutionary years following the downfall of 
Diaz put an end to the presence and often to the lives of the 
wealthy aristocrats directing the henequen haciendas. The mon- 
uments of that picturesque half-Indian aristocracy are still to be 
seen, paved streets in Merida which would be a credit to New 


York or Paris and luxurious homes which would compare favor-_ 


ably with any at Newport or Nice. The commercial feuds en- 


gendered by human lust to possess the profits of the henequen © 


crop would furnish plots for a thousand novels. Today the oil 


of the Tampico region and the hemp of Yucatan provide the — 


Mexican Government with its two chief sources of revenue. 


When you have reached Merida, you may visit a henequen ~ 
ranch and see how the “green gold of Yucatan” is cut from the - 


ground. Every American who eats bread should be interested 
in henequen, for dearer henequen means dearer bread. 


Our train stops now and then at a “town” of two or three 
houses. 
American windmill gives life to a cluster of palms and deep green 
laurel or ramon trees is the only variation in the scenery. Yet 
the view is not tiresome at all. There’s something at once wild 
and peaceful about this plain. And no one with half an eye for 
nature’s loveliness can miss the fierce beauty of those palms, 
flinging their arms in tropical abandon against that blazing sky. 
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The hene- | 
quen is first cousin to the plant which gives the Mexican his 


Between stops an occasional ranch-house where an_ 
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The big cement station of Merida would be a credit to a city 


of twice Merida’s 70,000 population. The building of that sta- 
tion is not the least of the accomplishments of the many revolu- 
tionary Governors Yucatan has had in the last ten years. Of 
course, such a thing as a fair election—in our sense of the phrase 
—is unheard of in Yucatan as elsewhere in Mexico. Although 
nominally a servant of the people, each Governor has been vir- 
tually a dictator appointed by the force of the President of 
Mexico or by rifles paid for by himself and his friends. 

Hop into that Ford (Fortinga the Indian chauffeur calls it). 

You are surprised to find yourself in a bustling and beautiful 
modern city with electric lights, gasoline-propelled tram cars and 
seventy-two miles of fine paved streets? Yes, looking at that 
low, sandy coast this morning from the New York steamer, and 
later crossing that wide expanse of green-gray plain who would 
have dreamt of finding such a city as this in the interior? Now 
you are glad that you decided to take a stop-over before continu- 
ing the journey to Vera Cruz and Mexico City. You will have 
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to travel far in Latin-America to find a city as well laid out as’ 


Merida, as orderly and as clean. In these respects it is easily 
the leading city of Mexico. as 

Park your baggage in the broad patio of the hotel, and before 
we sit down to a delicious meal of the favorite huach inango (red 
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_ snapper) a la mayonnaise, we'll make a cursory inspection of the 
| delightful capital. 


_ Only a block away is the warm brown exterior of the massive 


| 
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cathedral, which has alternately fulfilled its nominal function as 
a place of worship and served as a storehouse of food for revolu- 
tionary armies. Now it is again functioning as a cathedral 
should. 

As the handmaiden of those established interests which have 
been the natural prey fo the rebels, the Catholic Church.in 
Yucatan has been a conspicuous object for the pruning hook of 
innovation. Under former Governor Alvarado, the most radical 
blows at religion were struck. For a while there were less than 
a dozen priests in Yucatan, and they were forced to engage in 
“useful work” on week days. In the course of our short drive 
we shall see churches which have done duty as clubhouses for 
students, for members of the Bricklayers’ Union, for the Masons, 
and another which, taken from the priests, still served the uses 
of the spirit—as a storehouse for alcohol. Under different Gov- 
‘ernors the revolution in Yucatan has pretty steadily regarded as 
twin evils the church and drink stronger than beer. 

Peones pass us balancing great baskets on their heads or driv- 
ing herds of goats to be milked for whomsoever has the centavos 
to pay for this privilege. Pretty brown faces peak at us through 
grilled windows projecting on the pavement. The houses are a 
feast of color with their varying tints of pink, cherry, lavender, 
aquamarine heliotrope, in fact, almost every color but white, 
which is forbidden as too hard on the eyes in this brilliant sun- 
light. 

White, however, is the the almost universal color of the cloth- 
ing here. And every hipil, every pair of trousers, every delantare 
(the apron worn by many Indian men) looks freshly washed. 
Even the noticeably few beggars seem to feel that cleanliness is 
a help rather than a hindrance in their profession. 

If cleanliness is the first quality of Merida, quietness is the 
second. A while ago I spoke of the city as bustling. It does 
bustle in the neighborhood of the station and the markets, or 
elsewhere if there is a political procession. But with these ex- 
ceptions it is a city as easy to the ear as to the eye. Though it 
does have a few honking horns and singing vendors, one seldom 
finds a crowd anywhere. And when one does find a crowd it is 
nearly always an orderly crowd. And the reason is simply this, 
that the people of Yucatan are predominantly of Maya Indian 
blood. Grave, refined, quiet, the modern Mayas are the best 
Indians in the Americas as truly as the civilization of their fore- 
fathers surpassed the civilizations of other ancient Americans, 
even the Aztecs and the Incas. 

Superficially, Merida resembles Havana, where your steamer 
stopped away on the trip down from New York. But it is much 
less cosmopolitan than the intoxicating Cuban capital and much 
less naughty. Less naughty mainly because the only women seen 
about the highways of Merida are Indian or part Indian women 
of the working class going about their business. Thirty or forty 
per cent of the children of Merida are born without the luxury 
of wedlock, but there are scarcely any courtesans in this town 
on the site of the old Maya stronghold of Tihoo. And the lan- 
-guorous beauties of the aristocracy, when not in Paris, Madrid 
or New York, spend most of their time within their own walls. 

One other characteristic of the people noticeably affects the 
atmosphere of Merida. It is that the Yucatecans seem more 
serious than the natives of most Latin-American countries. 
These people seem happy but serious. They smile much but 
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laugh little. 
They are beauti- 
ful shy people 
who look as if 
they understood 
the art of living. 
If you look 
for comparisons 
with our own 
country you 
might say that 
so far as physi- 
cal appearance 
is\ (COmicemmie d 
Merida is the 
Washington of 
Mexico, but in 
all that concerns 
the character of 
her natives, she 
is the Boston of 
Mexico. 

You will be 
struck by the 
fact that many 
foreigners living 
in Yucatan and 
many of the na- 
tives speak of 
the Peninsular 
State as though 
it were an inde- 
pendent coun- 
try. «er Phere” 16 
more in this 
than a_ stupid 
provincial pride. 
Provlaitec- a lets, 
Yucatan is part 
of the Mexican 
Union, but geo- 
graphically, so- 
cially and ethno- 
logically it is 
very detached. 

There -is''| no 
throwmeh cand 
connection be- 
tween Yucatan 
and the bulk of 
the Mexican 
States. To reach 


A BREAD SELLER OF YUCATAN 


The natives of Yucatan carry themselves 

like ramrods, especially the women, due 

to long years of balancing burdens on 
their heads. 


/Wexico City 


you must travel two days by steamer and one day by train. And 
though in Yucatan as elsewhere in Mexico the people of the 
towns are a mixture of Spanish and Indian blood in varying per- 
centages the Indian blood of Yucatan, never forget, is Maya blood. 
And a Maya is as different from a Yaqui or a Tarahumari as a 
Frenchman is different from a Turk. 


Geologically, too, Yucatan has its independent aspect. Al- 
though it is a country of unremitting heat nature here does not 
wear the face she wears in the 
usual tropics. The vegetation is 
sparser, less rank. The reason 
is that Yucatan like the Ber- 
mudas is merely a surface layer 
of sand on a foundation of coral 
rock. In this limy soil most 


THE WEALTH OF A 
NATION 


One would searcely pick this field 
as a valuable one, but it is typi- 
cal of the henequen country. 
Henequen is a near relative of 
the familiar century plant and of 
the plant from which the Mexi- 
cans make their powerful drink, 


pulque. 
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HEMP 


The fibre is dried in long lines in 

the fields and is then bundled 

and sent to warehouse for ship- 
ment. 


vegetation finds a feeble foot- 
hold. But it is this same soil 
which the henequen particulariy 
loves. So the Yucatecans im- 
port a good many foreign grown 
foodstuffs and pay for them in 
sisal hemp. 

The foundation of coral rock 
is responsible for two other 
features in which Yucatan re- 
minds the traveler of Bermuda. 
One is the entire absence of sur- 
face rivers. The other is the 
frequency of underground povls 
and even underground rivers of 
crystal water lurking in grottoes 
fantastic with multi-colored 
stalactites and stalagmites. The 
pleasantest way to take a bath in 
Yucatan is visit one of these 
cool, natural swimming pools, 
charmingly hidden far beneath 
the surface. _ The degree of 
pleasure which you find in such 
a bath makes you grateful for 
the ardent summer climate above 
ground. 

Well, our first day in Yucatan 
is nearly over, and you are be- 
ginning to think of sleep. fn 
any of the hotels you can find 
the sort of bed you are used to, 
but if you take my advice you 
will follow the native custom 
and sleep in a hammock. Ham- 
mocks like harness, doormats, 
dental floss and a thousand other 
objects of everyday use are 
made of henequen fiber. Their 
advantages are they are cheap, 
portable and infinitely cooler 
than the bed of the United 
States 

Having slept your first night 
in a hammock of “green gold” 
you are ready to visit a planta- 
tion where the henequen is 
grown. We leave Merida in an 
automobile equipped with steel 
wheels which permit it to run on 
railroad tracks. This contriv- 
ance, the humble burro, and 1 
two-wheeled mule cart called 
a volan (a traveling torture cell) are the commonest means of 
transportation outside of the chief centers of this almost road- 
less land. After travelling a few miles we leave the automobile 
and take to a small car drawn by one hardy mule over narrow 
gauge tracks. This is the property of the ranch we are going 
to visit. Before we reach it we travel through a mile of well 
kept henequen, all part of the same property. Branch lines of 
the narrow gauge mule car railroad penetrate the expanse of 

“green gold” in all directions. 

The ranch house is a stunning big building of pha washed 
cement and plaster, one- storied, with a dozen moorish arches 
on each of the two main fronts. The plantation mill nearby is a 
long white building of the same material as the house. With its 
spacious arched doors, crenellated facade like a castle, and un- 
impeachable cleanliness it is a revelation to us, brought up on 
the American tradition that a factory must appear dirty, forlorn 
and ugly beyond redemption. Inside the mill a wonder ful ma- 
chine is voraciously swallowing the henequen leaves and 
separately ejecting the valuable long fibers and the by-product of 


An Indian Bean Seller 


pulp, from which it is now 
said good paper can be made. 

The tact that Yucatan is 
virtually a one-industry 
State makes this experiment 
in communism conducted by 
Indians very clear cut and easy to watch. _ A great many experts 
declare that Carrillo’s land division is bound to ruin the State, and 
in proof they point out that henequin has never been successfully 
raised except on a large scale. To this the vigorous Indian Gov- 


ernor declares that he will establish community machines in com- 
munity mills 


A typical Maya Indian, a 

soldier in the service of the 

communistic state of Yuca- 
tan. 


Although Yucatan has been trying communism for eight years 
one cannot yet say that it has either succeeded or failed. A fair 
test has thus far been prevented by the interference of extraneous 
factors such as the depression in the henequen market following 
the World War and the individual official dishonesty of the sort 
which has hampered all kinds of governments in Mexico, 


(Continued on page 38) 
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SHOEING THE BEAST 


In Korea the bull is the chief beast of burden and is scrupulously cared for. 


CHOSEN—LAND OF MORNING CALM 


Mud Walls and Stone Beds—Furniture W ith No Legs and Insects With Many—Sleeping On 
the Furnace—The Strange Ways of Native Names—A Misplaced City That Would Not Grow 


By Harry A. FRANCK 


F one will not carry the likeness too far, the Korean might be 
4 described as a cross between the Japanese and the Chinese. 
Some of his traits and customs recall one or the other of his neigh- 
bors, but a still greater number seem to be peculiar to himself. 
He builds his house, for example, somewhat like those of Nippon; 
he heats it somewhat after the fashion in China—yet in neither 
case is the similarity more than approximate. Certainly he is 
content with as few comforts as any race that ever reached the 
degree of civilization to which he once attained. This, of course, 
is largely due to the centuries of atrocious. misrule under which 
he lived, when it was unsafe for even the wealthiest of men to 
attract the rapacious tax-gatherers turned loose upon the kingdom 
a oe and court by living in anything more than a thatched mud 
hovel. 

Thus it is that even the larger Korean cities are little more than 
numerous clusters of such hovels, huddled together along hap- 
hazard alleyways of dust or mud, except where the hand of the 
new rulers of the peninsula, or of those who have been striving 
some three decades to Christianize it, show themselves. The 
typical Korean house, whether of country or towns, is made of 
fragments or odds and ends of stone completely plastered over, 
inside and out, with mud. Thus the walls remain, until they 
crumble or wash away, for neither paint nor whitewash is used to 
disguise their milk-and-coffee tint. Except in rare cases,.or a few 
special localities, a rice-straw roof covers them, a roof so smooth 
and almost glossy, so low and nearly flat, that a village suggests a 
cluster of dead mushrooms. The accepted form of the dwelling 
is that of the half of a square, though in its poorer form it may 
be merely a straight hut somewhat longer than it is wide, and in 
the more pretentious cases it sometimes completes the whole 
square. Whether it does or not, it must be wholly shut off from 


the outside world, usually by a wall or screen of woven straw as 
high as the eaves and enclosing a wholly untended dustbin of a 
yard between the two ells. The extraordinarily-weill-built and 
spick and span servants’ houses erected by a missionary com- 
munity near Seoul were unpopular with the domestics because 
they looked off across a pretty valley to the mountains, instead of 
being shut in by the customary mat-fence. 

The outside of the half-square has no openings whatever, but 
presents to the world a perfectly blank face. The inside, on the 
other hand, is little else than openings, across which may be 
pushed paper walls or doors similar to those of Japan. Like the 
Japanese, the Koreans are squatters rather than sitters, so that the 
three living rooms of the average dwelling are barely six feet 
high—and not much more than that in their other dimensions. 
The floors are raised somewhat above the level of the ground out- 
side, and are made of stone and mud, like the walls, covered with 
plaster, or sometimes wood, and this in turn by a heavy, yellow- 
brown native paper of a consistency between cardboard and oil 
cloth. None of the thick soft mats of the Japanese, nor of his 
cushions or padded quilts, soften life by night or day in a Korean 
home. When sleep suggests itself, the inmates merely stretch out 
on the floor on which they have been squatting, thrust a conven- 
ient oak brick under their heads, and drift into slumber. Rarely 
do they make any change of clothing at retiring or rising, the men, 
as I have said before, often wearing their top-hats all night. 
Shoes, of course, or, more exactly, slippers, are dropped as they 
come indoors on the ledge of polished wood which forms a cross 
between a porch and a step along the front of the house, as un- 
failingly as in Japan. To the Western eye the lack both of space 
and furniture is surprising. In the center of the house, and 
usually wide open, is a kind of parlor or sitting-room, at most ten 
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HUMAN HORSES 
The Chinese coolie, ubiquitous and everywhere unalterable, keeps 


the Orient whirring as truly as does gasoline the wharf and alley 
of the Occident. 


or twelve feet long, flanked at either end by two little living rooms 
no longer than they are wide—and the house nowhere has a width 
much greater than the height of the average Western man. Eat- 
ing, sleeping, the whole domestic life, in fact, is carried on in a 
constant proximity exceeding that of our most crowded tene- 
ments. It looks more like “playing house,” like a building meant 
for children to amuse their dolls in, than like the actual life-long 
residence of human beings. This impression is enhanced by the 
miniature furniture, usually as scarce as it is small. There are, 
of course, no chairs, and no tables, unless the little tray with six- 
inch legs on which food is served be counted as one. If there is 
a student in the family, or the father is engaged in business, there 
may be a little writing-desk without legs set flat on the floor; 
probably there is a chang, or legless chest of drawers, and one of 
the famous Korean chests, both more than generously bound in 
brass, or even silver, if the family is more prosperous than the 
exterior of the building ever suggests. And that is usually about 
all, except perhaps a little sewing machine run by hand, and the 
few trinkets and inconspicuous odds and ends which the women 
and children gather about them. 

In the ell, flanking one of the little square living-rooms, is the 
kitchen, with earth floor and the crudest of stone-and-plaster 
stoves and implements. Next to this, or perhaps across the dusty, 
sun-baked yard in the other right-angle extension, is a rough 
storeroom, which commonly alternates in location with an indis- 
pensable chamber offering much less privacy and convenience 
than a Westerner could wish. The walls of the floored rooms are 
usually covered with plain paper, white or cream-colored, though 
sometimes figured in a way that recalls both Japan and China. In 
the yard sit half a dozen or more enormous earthenware jars of 
the color of chocolate. In one or two of these water is kept, 
others are filled with preserved or pickled food, particularly the 
Korean’s favorite delicacy, Kimshee, a kind of sauerkraut of cab- 
bage and turnips generously treated with salt and time and rarely 
missing from the native menu except in the hot months when it is 
forcibly out of season. 

When it comes to heating his house the Korean takes complete 
leave of his island neighbor and turns his face to the west. Under 
the stone floor runs a large flue, the entire length of the house, 
connected with the kitchen at one end and springing out of the 
ground in the form of a crude chimney or stove-pipe at the other. 
None of this shivering over a hibachi filled with a few glowing 
coals for the otherwise comfort-scorning Korean; he will have his 
dwelling well heated from end to end, not merely his k’ang, or 
stone bed, after the Chinese fashion either, but every nook and:cor- 
ner within doors. While the cooking is going on he may lie on the 
papered floor and toast himself to his heart’s content ; or a bundle 
of brushwood—almost the only fuel left him in his deforested 
land—thrust into the business end of the flue in the morning and 
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another at night makes 
winter a mere laughing 
matter. It is an ingeni- 
ous scheme—yet not 
without its drawbacks. 
In the blazing summer- 
time, for instance, there 
is no way of shutting off 
the kitchen heat, and the 
house-warming goes as 
merrily on as in January. 
Not that the native seems 
to mind; he is as im- 
mune to a hot bed as to 
a hard one. _But many is 
the foreign traveler or 
itinerant missionary who, 
having found lodging on 
a frosty night with hosts 
who would outdo them- 
selves in hospitality, has _ 
gratefully stretched out 

- on a nicely warmed floor, 
fallen luxuriously asleep, 


awakened half 


an hour later 
dripping with 
perspiration, and 
tossed the night 
through ina vain 
effort to shake 
off the night- 
mare impression 
Ot hari 
brought up in 
that very section 
OL theca 1 ver 
world which all 
his earthly ef- 
forts’ had been 
designed to 
avoid. 

Like his neigh- 
bors, the Karean 
eats with chop- 
sticks, but he 
uses a flat metal 
spoon with his 
rice. This latter 
is the basis of 
the better class 
meal, but is not 
so highly polish- 
ed as in Japan, 
and itis too cost- 
ly for the common people, who replace it with coarser grains, espe- 
cially millet. What may seem a hardship is really a blessing. The 
poverty which denies them some of the refinements of the table 
imposes upon them a more healthful diet than that of their island 
neighbors ; in the mass they are more sturdily built; if all other 
signs are insufficient one can usually distinguish a Korean from a 
Japanese by the excellence of his teeth. Besides his beloved 
kimshee, no Korean meal is complete without a pungent sauce 
made from beans pressed together into what looks like a grind- 
stone and then soaked in brine, a sauce into which at least every 
other mouthful is dipped. Meat is more often eaten than in 
Japan; fish as generally. But tea is not widely used; in its place 
the average Korean uses plain water, or the water in which barley 
or millet has been cooked, or, best of all, sool, cousin of the flery 
saké or samshu of the neighboring lands. Then come a dozen lit- 
tle side dishes—pickled vegetables of several kinds, some strange, 
some familiar to us, cucumbers cut up rind and all, green onions, 
and some distant member of the celery family, all immersed in 
vinegar and oil baths, slices of hot red peppers, tiny ones of some 
hardy tuber, brittle sheets of seaweed cooked in oil until they look 
as if they had been varnished, a jet black kind of lettuce, and 
other_odds and ends for which there are no equivalents in our 


To be a nursemaid in Korea seems to 
require no special qualification of sex 
or age. 


satisfied with a native 


some similar delicacy. 
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language. Sugar is hard- 
ly used at all, and the 
adaptable traveler who 
learns to be otherwise 


dinner usually rises to his 
feet with a longing for a 
piece of chocolate or 


It is curious how geo- 
graphical names often 
persist in our languages 
of the West long after 
they have been become 
antiquated, and even un- 
known, in the places to 
which we apply them. 
The name “Korea,” for 
instance, means nothing 
to those who live in the 
peninsula we call by that 
term; nor for that mat- 
ter did the word “Korai’’ 
or “Koli,”. from which 
we took it ever refer to 
more than.a third of the 
country, and that long 
centuries ago. Ever since 
they absorbed the former 
kingdom the Japanese 
have striven to get the 
world to adopt the native 
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name ‘“‘Cho-sen” 
(the “s’” is soft), 
a word already 
legitimized by 
several hundred 
years of use. 
But the world is 
notoriously back- 
ward in making 
such . changes; 
perhaps it is sus- 
picious. of the 
motives of Ja- 
pan, and a bit 
resentful at her 
attempt to make 
whole pages of 
geographies out 
Omadaten s Yret 
there is nothing 
mysterious or 
tricky in the 
wholesale alter- 
ations in no- 
menclature 
which she has 
wrought in her 
new possession, 
though there is 
often irksome 
annoyance. 
Every province, 
every city, al- 

es j LN ONS Fay Rec Cnyne 1 yr 
slightest hamlet has been given a new name; yet this has come 
about as naturally as the Frenchman’s persistent obstinacy. in 
calling a horse a cheval. It is a mere matter of pronuncia- 
tion. A given Chinese ideograph stands, and has stood for cen- 
turies, for a given town or village of Korea. The Korean looks 
at the character and says it is, let us say, ‘““Wonju’”; the Japanese 
knows as well as we know the word “cat” that the proper pro- 
nunciation is “Genshu’’—and there you are. It is hardly a dis- 
pute, but it is at least a new means of harassing the traveler. If 
he is American or English, or even French or German, for that 
matter, he will find that nearly all his fellow-countrymen resident 


At certain ages the Korean breakfasts 
upon neither rice nor millet. ~ 


The Korean eats with chopsticks but uses a flat metal spoon for 

his rice, which is the basis of the meals of the better class native. 

The common people are more likely to eat millet or some other 
cheaper grain. 


in the country, mainly missionaries, have lived there, or been 
trained by those who have, since before the Japanese took posses- 
sion, and that they know only the Korean names. If he has a 
guidebook, which is rather essential, it is almost certainly con- 
cocted by, or under the influence of, the new rulers, and insists on 
using the Japanese names. So do the railway time-tables, all gov- 
ernment documents, and the like. Thus he discovers that it is al- 
most impossible to talk with his own people—at least on geo- 
graphical matters. . 

“Have you ever been in Heijo?” he begins, with the purpose of 
pumping a compatriot for information on that second city of the 
peninsula. 

“Never heard of it,” replies the old resident, with a puzzled air, 
whereupon the new-comer gives him up as a hopeless recluse and 
goes his way—perhaps to learn a few days later that this very man 
was for ten years the most influential foreigner in that very city, 
but that to him it has always been, and still is, “Ping Yang.” And 
so it goes, throughout the length and breadth of the peninsula, so 
that the man who would mingle with both sides must know that 
“Kaijo” is “Song-do,” that “Chemulpo” is “Jinsen,” that what the 
guidebook and time-table call “Kanko” has always been “Ham- 
hung” to the missionaries, that every last handful of huts in Korea 
is known by two separate and distinct names, though the erratic 
slashes with a weazel-hair brush which stands for it in the ridicu- 
lous caligraphy of the East never varies. Long before his educa- 
tion has reached this fine point the traveler will have completely 
forgotten his resentment at finding, as he rumbles into it at the 
end of a long summer day, that the city he has known since his 
early schooldays as ‘“‘Seoul” is now officially called Keijo. 

It doesn’t greatly matter, however, for the chances are that he 
has always spoken of it as “Sool,” which is the native fire-water, 
instead of using the proper pronunciation of “Sow-ohl”; and the 
new name is easier than to change the old. Our own impressions 
of what was for more than five centuries the capital of Ch’ao- 
Hsien, the land of Morning Calm, and is still the seat of the gov- 
ernment general of Chosen, started at delight, sank very near to 
keen disappointment, then gradually climbed to somewhere in the 
neighberhood of calm enjoyment. Seen from afar, the jagged 
rows of mountain peaks that surround it should quicken the 
pulse even of the jaded wanderer. The promise that here at 
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THE INTERMINABLE WASHDAY 


There seems to be a certain magic in Korean waters, which to the unpracticed eye 
resemble an unfortunate gray soup and yet impart to clothing washed in them a 
whiteness finer than the freshest snow. 


last he will find that spell of the ancient 
East which romancers have enticed 
him to seek, in the face of his colder 
better judgment, seems to rise in almost 
palpable waves from among them. Then 
he descends at a tailway station that 
might be found in any prairie burg of our 
central West, and is bumped away by a 
Ford into a city that is flat and mean in 
its superficial aspect, commonplace in 
form, and swirling with a fine brown 
dust. But next morning, or within a day 
or two of random wandering, according 
to the pace at which his moods are geared, 
interest reawakens from its lethargy and 
something akin to romance and youthful 
enthusiasm grows up out of the details of 
the strange life about him. 

There are, of course, almost no real 
streets in the American sense in the Far 
East, hence only those wholly unfamiliar 
with that region will be greatly surprised 
to find that the “many broad avenues” of 
Seoul, emphasized by semi-propagandist 
scribblers, are rather few in 
number and, with one or 
two exceptions, sun-scorched 
stretches of dust which the 
rainy season of July and August 
will turn to oozing mud. But 
the eye will soon be caught by 
the queer little shops crowded 
tightly together along most of 
them, and particularly by the 
haphazard byways that lead off 
from them into the maze of 
mushroom hovels that make up 
the native city. From out these 
dirty alleys comes jogging now 
and then a gaudy red-and-gold 
palanquin in which squats con- 
cealed some lady of quality ; the 
miserable little mud hovels dis- 
gorge haughty gentlemen in 
spotless white who would be in- 
credible did not the falsetto rat- 
a-tat of ironing and groups of 


women kneeling along the banks WATCH TOWERS 


of every slightest stream ex- 
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movement in the streets of Keijo, a movement that | 
might almost be called kaleidoscopic, were it not | 
for the unvarying color of Korean dresses ; but it } 
strikes one as rather an aimless movement, a lei- } 
surely if constant going to and fro that rarely 
seems to get anywhere. Dignified vangbans, that | 
still numerous class of Korea, and especially of | 
the capital, which in the olden days was rated 
just below the nobility, strut past in their amber 
beads and their huge tortoise-shell goggles as if 
they were really going .somewhere; but if one 
takes the trouble to foflow them he will probably 
find them doubling back on their tracks without 
having gone anywhere. In the olden days they 
could at least go to the government offices where 
they pretended to do something for their salaries ; 
since Japan has taken away their sinecures with- 
out removing the pride that forbids them to work 
there is little else than this random strolling that ” 
they can do. 
In contrast to this numerous gentry, outdis- — 
tanced by modern changes, there are sweating 
coolies lugging this or that, bulls hidden under 
mounds of browi-red brushwood from some far 
off hillside, steek-haired women slinking by with 
an almost apologetic air, many of them with the 
uncovered, sun-browned breasts somewhat less 
general in the capital than elsewhere, here and 
there a Korean pony, cantankerous with 


and fro between an unbroken gauntlet 
of languid shop-keepers in their fly- 
trap “household” caps, of mangy dogs 
and dirty children. Old timers will 
tell you that this was not so long ago 
all Seoul, except inside the several 
big palace compounds, now so uninhab- 
ited; that walking, still much in vogue 
among the Koreans, was for the over- 
whelming majority the only means of 
getting about the city. Then there were 
no rickshas, not over numerous even to- 
day after twelve years of wholly Japan- 
ese rule; none of the little dust- or 
mudfloored tramcars, now so crowded, 
bumped along the principal avenues; cer- 
tainly no battered and raucous-voiced 
automobiles scattered terror then among 
the placid foot-going population. It is 


The shaved head betokens the monk. The 

top-knot being the Korean’s most precious 

possession, the loss of it naturally implies 
holiness. 


The Korean Summer drives whole families to sleep in these curious structures that in the season of ripe 


plain them. There is constant vegetables spring up like mushrooms in eyery field. 


his full manhood, all streaming to — 


rat-a-tat of ironing. 
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not difficult to picture the comparative silence of that 
by-gone Seoul, with slipper-clad footsteps pattering noise- 
lessly through the dust, or the mild clump-clump of that 
cross between the Dutch wooden shoe and the Japanese 
geta still worn in muddy weather, punctuated now and 
then by the booming of a mammoth bell, the mild hub- 
bub of passing royalty surrounded by shrieking outrun- 
ners, and the incessant accompaniment of the falsetto 


With the definite coming of the Japanese much of that 
ancient Seoul has departed. The great wall that enclosed 
the city has been largely leveled—for the Koreans, ac- 
cording to their new rulers, can only fight behind walls. 
Only a pair of the imposing city gates remain, and these 
as mere monuments instead of entrances and exits. The 
independence arch built to celebrate the end.of paying 
tribute to Peking stands shabby, cracked, and blistered 
in a bed of sand in the rugged outskirts. Rubbish and 
worse litter the dark, wooden-slatted enclosure in which 
the mighty bell that once transmitted royal commands 
sits drunkenly and dejected on the ground. WVagabonds 
build their nests beneath the Oriental roof that shelters the 


-stone-turtle monument of which the city was once so proud. 


-of uncleanliness and un- 


The magnificent altar of heaven has become a garden ornament 
within the grounds of the principal hotel, and is generously fur- 
nished with Japanese settees and capacious cuspidores bearing 
the railway-hotel ensignia. Of the three principal palaces one 
is a mere wilderness of weeds and vacant-eyed edifices; another 
houses the weak-minded remnant of the once royal family and 
has bequeathed most of its grounds to museum, botany, and 
zoological purposes; the third, and most historical, has been 
completely hidden from the city by a mammoth modern building 
designed to be the headquarters of the government general. 
One might almost assume that a policy of blotting out the visible 
reminders of the old independent Korea had been adopted by the 
new rulers. Yet it is hardly that, I fancy, but mainly the utili- 
tarian sense of modern improvement which is showing such small 
respect for the monuments of by-gone Chosen. The Japanese are 
ardent in their efforts to make Seoul a city in the modern sense— 
the modern Western sense, I could have said, for their new struc- 
tures are hardly copied from Japan. Imposing buildings that 
might have been transported from our own large cities are grow- 
ing up for the housing of banks and important firms and govern- 
ment offices. There is already even one genuinely asphalted street ; 
new parks have been laid out where only wilderness or rubbish 
heaps were before. Besides the big central one there are ade- 
quate branch post offices in every section of the city; police 
stations at every turn keep a watchful eye for new candidates for 
the mammoth penitentia- . 
ry, built on the latest ap- 
proved model, out near 
the “Peking pass.”’ After 
their lights the new rulers 
are steadily improving the 
material aspect of the city, 
as of the whole peninsula. 
It would be too much to 
expect of them to improve 
certain personal habits and 
domestic customs beyond 
the point which the Jap- | 
anese themselves have 
reached, and some forms 


dress, for instance, which 

a New American colony 
would quickly be forced 

to eradicate, have been ~ 
given no attention. 

The new rulers once 
planned even greater 
changes in the old city. 
They set about with the 
apparent intention of vir- 
tually moving it, or at 
least the commercial cen- 
ter, down nearer the river 
Han, in a section they 
called Ryuzan. There they 
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SO-CALLED WATER 


The Korean uses a combination of the ancient yoke and the modern gaso- 
line can to carry his liquid refreshment, which to a chemists eye might be 
water though it most certainly would be something else to his palate. 
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IRRIGATION. BY THE SPOONFUL 


In the Korean rice fields the water is ladled from the sluices 
by great wooden spoons and scattered over the parched soil. 


built the railway headquarters and blocks of brick residences for 
the employees. A stone palace for the mikado’s viceroy was erected, 
streets laid out, and improvements impossible in the crowded 
portion of the city were projected. But commerce has a way 
of choosing its own localities; the Koreans are nothing if not 
conservative; local gossip has it that when Prince Ito was taken 
down to see his new residence he remarked to his well-meaning 
subordinates that they might live down there in the swamp if 
they wished, but that he for one would stay in town. The prince 
is well known to have been no recluse and hermit who would 
deny himself the soft pleasures of cities. In the end his choice 
proved wise, for it is a rare rainy season that does not wipe out 
scores of native huts down along the Han, and encroach upon 
the unused and isolated palace he rejected. The railway head- 
quarters, residences, and school remain, and trains halt for an 
exasperatingly long time at Ryuzan station, so near that of Nan- 
daimon to which most travelers are bound, almost as if the 
officials would vent their pique at having their will thwarted; 
but even the Japanese residents have preferred the old city. 
Along its southern edge, under the brow of Nansan Hill, dwell 
and trade that quarter of the fourth of a million of population 
which wears kimonas and getas, and the stroller down “Hon- 
machidori” and its adjacent streets, narrow, crowded, busy, and 
colorful as a thorough- 
fare of old Japan, can 
easily imagine himself 
back in the island empire, 
far from the languid, 
white-clad throngs of the 
Land of Morning Calm. 


This is the second of a 
series of articles by Harry 
A. Franck, author of “A 
Vagabond Journey 
Around the World,” 
“Vagabonding Down the 
Andes,” “Working North 
From Patagonia,’ etce.— 
on the strange backwaters 
of the human race which 
in Korea seem to have 
ceased to flow or to change. 
Mr. Franck’s graphic hu- 
mor and the extraordinar- 
ily wide angle of his vision 
combine to make an un- 
usual record of the many 
things in Korea which to 
the occidental eye seem 
preposterous and absurd. 
These papers will shortly 
be published in book form. 
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INSIDE THE BREAKWATER 


“Great silver-blue tuna hang by their tails from racks under the booms 
of the sturdiest sloops or are driven through the streets in drays.” 


RHAPSODY IN A BRETON VILLAGE 


Concarneau and the Bay of Sails—The Silver of Sea and of Fish 
—Sardines and Strong Drink—Black Velvet and Blue Denim 


T is evening, the time of 

the dying of the wind. 
The sails of the fishing fleet, 
riding home, lean landward 
down the bay of La Foret. 
Broad-nosed black hulks with 
polygons of orange canvas 
slung across rough-hewn 
masts; heavy gray sloops with 
mainsails of a deep translu- 
cent blue; crab-ketches with 
crazy triangles of sooty cloth 
bellying out before them like 
parachutes; two-masters with 
scarlet sails, dragging dories 
full of damp blue nets that 
seem like piles of sea water 
sublimed somehow beyond the 
restless lust of seeking its 
own level; heavy lumbering 
thonniers with every sail set 
in rich, weathered, yellow. 
On they come in a mad ca- 
rousing rush, all converging 
upon the stake-buoy at the 
mole. Once inside the break- 
water every hull slips to its 
resting place with no percep- 
tible slackening of speed, as 
if each had a special lane 
through the water upon which 
no other ever infringed. The 
many-colored sails flap in an 
idling wind and nets, shim- 
mering mist-blue veils, are 
run up to every masthead to 
dry in the salt air in which 


By RaymMonp HoLpEen 


WHEN THE FLEET IS AT SEA 


“Behind me is the Breton Village with its dusk music, its chatter- 
ing of lace-crowned girls, its hoarse laughter of blue-bloused men, 


its many bells.” 


nothing ever dries too much. 
The fattest of the boats drop 
stubby wooden legs into the 
ebbing tide and stand like 


shiny flat-topped ducks in the’ 


bottom mud, their wishbones 
dripping water and weed. 
The lesser craft bring their 
burdens close to the stone 
pier and pass up basket after 
basket of wet, glistening, fish. 

Here in this Breton port the 
very atmosphere is thick with 
the rich odors of fish, fresh 
and decomposed, shining with 
salt moisture and dry as old 
shoes, scales and heads, fins 
and entrails. Great silver- 
blue tuna hang by their tails 
from racks under the booms 


of the sturdiest sloops or are. 


driven through the streets 
with a great jingling of bells, 
packed nose down in two- 
horse drays. Up and down 
the cobbled quay the sabots of 
the fishermen clatter as they 
bear their baskets by narrow 
streets to great walled canner- 
ies from which come the shrill 
voices of Breton women and 
girls with now and then a 
snatch of song and now and 
then the crescendo of a quar- 
rel and always with the smell 
of fish. 


twilight water. 
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I sit upon the stone quay dangling my legs toward an occasional 
uprising of mysterious water. I lean back against a post and 
watch the evening star. Behind me is the Breton village with 
its dusk-music, its chattering of lace-crowned girls, its hoarse 
laughter of blue-bloused men, its many bells, its whirling of 
machines in side-street canneries. Before me is the sea over 
which I have come. Beyond its inconceivable arch is the West- 
ern pier from which it springs to bridge the three thousand 
miles of congealing crust which lie between it and the middle 


fires of earth. That pier, that distant shore seems as inappre- 


hensible to me now as it must have seemed to those old nobles 
of pre-Columbian days whose castles are crumbling now under 
Breton sun and darkness. Can it be that I was born there, 


“where there are new dwellings and new manners and new men, 
‘where the same sun, only a few hours deferred, shines upon a 
world many centuries removed from this even though the same 


sea of air rushes over all men and all things here or there? Can 
it be that I was born there, that I am as strange to these Breton 
tides as to the silver channels of the other side of Mars? 

Down on the rocks between me and the harbor mouth late 
fisherman are washing their catch. They kneel in the bows of 
dories which radiate from the rocky shelf like the points of a 
negative star spreading out into an insubstantial radiance of 
Their voices alternate between depth of jocular 
prose and haunting poetry of venerable song. There comes first 
a flood of language, strong, full-breathed, apparently venomous, 
then a brief silence and suddenly, in chorus, the throbbing reson- 
ance of some rhythmic chant beating across the water like a 
dance. I can hear rising out of it laughter and the sound of 
feet, the turbulence of a simple people, nearer than I to the 
native jungles of the blood, returning home to them in unstrained 
savage gladness. Here is the heart. of Europe, the heart of life, 
and I a stranger, watching, intoxicated with the wine of a re- 
fined and delicate aloofness. Silence. Then the dip and splash 
of willow baskets full of shining fish jostled in the purging fluid 
of the harbor night. Then a shower of tinkling diamond spray 
as someone finishes his work, then a clack of sabots climbing up 
to the quay. 

The dark figure of a man comes down the pier toward me. 
With what is left of light I see his eyes burning, leaping out at 
me, through me and beyond .. . eyes blown to fire by the blast- 
ing fumes of kirsch and cognac consumed in celebration of. the 
usual holiday of dusk. The man moves unsteadily. He comes 
nearer. He looks at me. He cannot stand still. Touch a match 


to him and he might conceivably burn like a rocket, propelled - 


through the sky by his own effulgent incandescence. He sways 
and reels but still his eyes. pierce the unstable dusk so that as I 
watch them it seems as if the cobbled quay, the star-sown harbor, 
the roofs and spires beyond, were in upheaval, in supernatural 
revolt, and he the steady center of it all. He wears the con- 
ventional smock of local blue. His head is covered by a broad- 
brimmed hat of rich black velvet with two streamers of the same 


-stuff falling to his shoulders. ~“His trousers are a pale washed 
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blue, bell - bot- 
tomed over sa- 
bots. He speaks 
incoherently. 
The muscles of 
his face, so 
tensely gripped 
at by his effort 
to hold himself 


erect, are like 
the fabric of a 
mask. I shud- 


der involuntar- 
ily, perhaps in 
awe of the fierce 
human ecstasy 
which is sub- 
limed in the 
wildness of his 
eyes. He looks 
at me, through 
me and beyond 
me, then reels 
back and disap- 
pears circuitous- 
ly up the street. 
Ei er psa Sisiers 
through a lighted 
door beyond 
which.-1- see 
other velvet- 
crowned heads 
lining a long 
table and from 
which issues 
once more that 
strange, fantas- 
tic beat of hu- 
man song. 

The sea is 
darkened now, 
the stars more 
numerous in the 
calmer ocean of 
the night. I feel 
as if something 
fearfully beauti- 
ful had passed and I had been bewitched and made to see in it 
the semblance of a drunken peasant. I feel very strange and 
foreign. I cannot face the sea which leads home to the place 
where I am what I am. Here, within sound of these Breton 
voices carousing, the aeolian strings which are strung taut be- 

(Continued on page 36) 


Every day seems to be wash-day in Brit- 

tany. The wrinkled faces of the old women 

are reflected in a wrinkled gray water 

down which streams a line of soapy sun- 
light. 


MARKET DAY 


One may buy in 
the Breton market 
whatever an Amer- 
ican throws away, 
old clothes, old 
shoes, old  furni- 
ture, old, very old, 
food, which, by 
virtue of changing 
hands only, seems 
to acquire new val- 
ue even if not new 
substance. 
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PICTURES OF PEACE FROM STRICKEN JAPAN 


THE SACRED MOUNTAIN 


It was not Fujiyama that caused the recent disaster to 

the Island Empire but a vast disturbance of the sea-bot- 

tom off the coast, causing a terrible shift in the levels of 

the land. Fuji still rears its snowy head twelve thousand 

feet above the ocean level looking down upon the blue 
expanse of Lake Motosu. 


THE KAMAKURA BUDDHA 


The gigantica Daibutsu at Kamakura is of hollow bronze. 
It was erected in 1252 and must. have withstood the rav- 
aging shock of many earthquakes since then. It is re- 
cently reported however that the great catastrophe of 
September, 1923, stretched its forty-eight feet of height 
along the ground and broke the calm and austere head 
from the shoulders. Within the head was an altar and 
a smaller image of the prophet. 
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RUINS NOW 


The busy Theatre Street of Yokohama 
where some of the most serious damage 
was done by the recent earthquake. It 
will be seen from the buildings in the 
foreground that what an earthquake 
failed to raze the flames-of a consequent 
conflagration would be certain to devour, 


THE MOST SACRED PLACE 


At Nikko where the famous red bridge 
is preserved for the Emperor’s passage 
alone, this temple gate stands, or rather 
stood. There could be few things more 
tragic than the loss of any of those sacred 
monuments which the Japanese revere 
with such unquestioning faith. 


: NEAR THE AMERICAN CONSULATE 


Nihon-Dori is the street in Yokohama down which all foreigners entering Japan must pass. On the right is the location of the ill-fated Amer- 
ican Consulate. At the far end of the street is the custom house and on the left the offices of a large American firm. The absence of horses 
c in the street is noticeable. 
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CINTRA’S GLORIOUS EDEN. 


By ALBERT B. OSBORNE 


(Author of Picture Towns of Hurope, etc.) 


I CAME to Cintra in the light of the full September moon. The 

low buildings were chalk-white among the green-black paltns 
and dense masses of foliage crowding up the mountain side. 
Along a winding way the road led from the station through tun- 
nel-like gloom of far-reaching branches; out again into clear 
spaces, where the moon looked down; past a slanting street of 
steps lit part way up by a faint lantern casting strange lights and 
shades upon the mysteriously shadowed buildings; by an arch- 
way through which a dim, half-seen alley led to blackness; along 
the open road with a vivid view of the palace with its weird, 
gigantic chimneys; and finally into an irregular market-place that 
seemed a strange setting for some comic opera. Other market 
squares, particularly that of Middleburg, have seemed like this, 
but none so eminently. At one side is the entrance to the ancient 
palace of the Moors, the palace whence only a few years ago 
poor Queen Maria Pia fled on that fateful morning of the revo- 
lution. Flanking this are two enormous palms set around with 
bench-like seats of quaint Moorish tiling; nearby a strangely 
twisted column of Manueline design, half hid in the shadow; 
opposite, a three-story building of bright-blue glazed tile, and 
by it on the right a long, low, tiled hotel of varied colors and pat- 
terns; on the left, a salmon-colored house, and close at hand one 
of deepest crimson; in one corner of the square a fruit-stand 
piled high with white and purple grapes and yellow pears, and 
red peaches, and pale-green melons, presided over by an old, 
old woman with strange, heavy earrings in her ears, and over 
her head a rainbow handkerchief. 

Everything was wonderfully foreign. To and fro went peas- 
ant women with short ‘skirts and bright-hued waists, and head- 
dresses of a hundred colors. Out of the gloom a slim girl passed 
to the fountain with a dull-red water-jar carried on her thick, 
black hair. Men in long-tasseled caps came and went on little 
donkeys. Under a window stood an enamored lad shouting out 
courtship to his Heart’s Desire, who called responsively down to 
him, for thus only, saith Mrs. Grundy, may courtship progress 
in these little towns of Portugal. Everywhere was the strange 
and the unfamiliar. And then, looking up, I saw by the white 
moonlight, crowning the mountain-top, the splendid walls of a 
Moorish stronghold, old these thousand years. 

Cintra is one of the world’s show places. For centuries poets 
have sung its beauty. Byron exclaims, “Lo, Cintra’s glorious 
Eden!” and in a letter to his mother says, “The village of Cintra 


“Gale 
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A PORTUGUESE MARKET PLACE 


is, perhaps, in every respect the most delightful in Europe.” 
Southey, the poet, writes that “Cintra is the most blessed spot 
in the habitable globe.” 


here a wonderful palace, says, “The scenery is truly Elysian and | 
exactly such as poets assign for theyresorts of happy spirits.” | 
’Way back in 1450, a German bishop sighed on his return, for | 


“Cintra, most pleasant place,” and Baedeker quotes an ancient 
Spanish proverb, ‘To see the world and leave Cintra out is to 
go blindfold.” 
town: 

Ah, Cintra, blest abode, 

Who loves thee not; and who 

Can e’er forget in life 

An hour passed in thy lap? 


The late Queen Maria Pia would ask every stranger presented | 


to her, “Have you been long in Portugal?” and then, “Have you 
been at Cintra?” and if the answer was “No,” she would exclaim, 
“Ah, then you have not seen Portugal!” 


The little town of some five thousand people is about fifteen | 


The 


miles from Lisbon, and four or five miles from the coast. 
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Beckford, who wrote Vathek, and built | 


A modern Portuguese poet thus praises the 


| 
| 


| 


mountain of Cintra is a narrow, precipitous range about eight — 
miles in length, rising eighteen hundred feet above the level of | 


the sea. 


over the town, and a thousand feet above it, upon the edge of 
an almost inaccessible cliff, rise the long walls and irregular 
towers of the Moorish fortress. 
picturesque Pena Palace. 
Climatically, there is probably no other such favored country 
on earth as Portugal. Here at Cintra frost never comes, and, 
on the other hand, the elevation of the town, and the cool breezes 
from the sea, prevent extremes of heat. These breezes also bring 
moisture, with the result that the trees and plants of every clime 
flourish vigorously, and the gardens and groves of Cintra are 
conceded to be the finest in the world. All around lie the villas 
of people of wealth, who come here from England, and nearly 
every country of the continent, and maintain, summer and winter, 
a life that for splendor and luxury can scarcely be equaled in 
Europe. An added brilliancy was formerly given by the presence 
of the Court. The Queen Grandmother, Maria Pia, always lived 
in the Moorish palace in the town, and King Carlos made his 


“In one corner of the square a fruit-stand piled high with white and purple grapes and yellow pears, and red peaches and pale green melons 
presided over by an old, old woman with strange, heavy earrings in her ears, and over her head a rainbow handkerchief.” ( 


Near the highest point a rocky spur is thrown out into — 
the valley, and here, clinging to the slopes, lies Cintra. Directly — 


Beyond this is the exceedingly 
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home-in the Pena Palace on the hill, and there his Queen kept 
her residence after the murder of her husband and eldest son. 
The result has been to make Cintra the most civilized and agree- 
able, as it certainly is the most beautiful village in Portugal. 
The word “civilized” is used advisedly, for while the landscape 
of Portugal possesses much beauty, and the singular architecture 
known as Manueline exercises the spell always felt at first 
encounter with the bizarre and the unusual, and the semi-tropic 
vegetation stirs with delight the northern heart, yet there is no 
country of Europe where revolting poverty is so in evidence, 
where beggars are so persistent and so sickening in their paraded 
deformities, where dertise ignorance is so general, and where ig- 
norance and poverty have so brutalized the masses of the people. 
But Cintra is clean as well as beautiful, and the peasants have 
faces more intelligent and persons more cleanly than anywhere 
else in Portugal. Poverty here is not such utter and abandoned 
destitution, and there is a brighter and livelier mood than else- 
where in the nation. Among the local institutions which may 
have contributed to this result is an official “Beggar’s Day.” 
This is Saturday, and then it is “Hark, hark, the dogs do bark, 
the beggars are coming to town.” They come early, and they 
stay late. They come from villages miles away, and they come 
from the lanes and the 
streets of Cintra. They 
come literally in rags anc 
tags, but none in velvet 
gowns. By twos and 
threes, and by the score 
they come, till the market- 
place is filled and the 
ways of the town are 
thronged by them. By 
the unwritten law that 
rules the day, every mer- 
chant contributes his dole, 
and at least two of the 
hotels furnish bread and 
wine in a specified 
amount, But the other 
six days of the week the 
town is free from them, 
and the tourist can take 
his way unmolested by 
the motley crew that else- 
where dog his footsteps 
continually, 

Long before the beauty 
of this little town on the 
mountain became known 
to the world, its attrac- 
tions were acknowledged 
by the Moors, the most a 
temperamental of any 
race that ever lived on 
European soil. It was not 
long after their conquest 
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SKILFUL HEADWORK 


The women of the markets wear flat-topped black hats upon which they 
balance with the skill bred of centuries of practice, enormous trays of bread 
and fish. 
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of the country in the Eighth Century that they established the 
seat of their power at Cintra, built a palace in the town, and, 
upon the impending cliff above, a vast impregnable fortress. 
Protected by this great castle, the exquisite life of the Moors 
flowed on for centuries till the Christian King of northerri Por- 
tugal bribed the keeper of the citadel, and through this purchased 
treason the Mohammedans were surprised to ruin and- death. 
As time went on, the palace in the market-place fell to ruin, 
and the fortifications on the mountain entered upon that ‘slow 
process of decay which, persisting for centuries, still leaves these 
great walls among the most impressive ruins of Europe. 

Four hundred years ago, when John I came to the throne and 
Portugal entered upon her brief career of greatness, he built 
out of the ruins of the palace in the town a queer-looking pile, 
which, with additions by later monarchs, stands to-day. Its 
most striking architectural features are the two curious chim- 
neys, the most celebrated in Europe, that rise above the kitchen. 
They are great inverted hollow cones, entirely covering the 
room beneath. 

Royalty always occupied this palace, for Cintra has ever been 
the favorite home of Portuguese rulers. Now the new govern- 
ment is in charge of the property, and republican officials show 
you through the queer old 
rooms, where legend and 
romance wait. on every 
step. The ceiling of one 
room is black with paint- 
ed magpies, each with a 
scroll in his beak on 
which appears a sentence 
which, freely translated, 
means, “With good in- 
tent.” They say that King 
John was once caught by 
his Queen, who had red 
hair, kissing a pretty 
maid, and that the unfor- 
tunate monarch stam- 
mered, “With good in- 
tent, my dear; a fatherly 
kiss, that’s all.” But the 
Court were skeptical, and 
all the ladies-in-waiting 
kept murmuring, “With 
good intent.” And then 
King John made a_ bold 
bluff, and adopted the 
words as his motto, and 
painted this ceiling —a 
polite way of calling the 
ladies a lot of chattering 
magpies. 

Then there is another 
sad little room, where the 
boyish King Sebastian, in 
his untaught enthusiasm, 


Over the hills above Cintra toward the Pena palace the old Moor- 
ish wall, still formidable, goes perilously rambling. 
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The palace of Maria Pia, which has suffered some from earthquake 
shocks, has two strange conical chimneys rising out of it. 
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decided on carrying the war into Africa that he was waging 
against the Moors. He sailed away with his army, and palace 
and kingdom knew him no more, for there came a day of bloody 
disaster, and the young king vanished forever. His body was 
not among the dead, but he was gone, and whether he lingered 
in some far-off prison, or had been put to death, his people never 
knew; no one will ever know. 

A sadder room is shown, little more than a cell, where, back 
in the middle of the sixteen hundreds, a king was imprisoned 
for twelve long years until he died, while his brother sat on his 
throne and became the husband of his wife. Back and forth 
through the years the caged King paced in front of the barred 
window, till his footsteps wore in the brick floor a pathway still 
visible. 

And perhaps saddest of all the sad memories that gather 
around this home of kings, is that of Queen Maria Pia, driven 
out in her old age from the home of her youth to die broken- 
hearted in Italy in the summer of 1911. 

Back in the closing days of the Fifteenth Century, while Co- 
lumbus was carrying Spain’s flag to the west, Da Gama was 
tracking unknown oceans to the east, with Portugal’s ensign at 
the mast. King Manuel had staked much on this voyage of 
the Portuguese navigator in search of the ocean way to India, 
and, as the months of absence lengthened into years, the King 
was wont daily to leave the 
palace in the town and 
climb to the highest point 
of Cintra’s hill, there to 
watch the empty sea for 
the great explorer’s sails. 
Finally he vowed that if 
Da Gama did return in tri- 
umph, he would build on 
the spot where he had 
watched so long, a monas- 
tery that should fittingly 
express his gratitude; and 
when at last the ships 
showed white against the 
blue, he kept his word, and 
part of that monastery is 
now incorporated in that 
remarkable building piled 
upon the crag, and known 
as the Pena Palace. I have 
never seen a more roman- 
He sspot. nOn)atce toc lox 
height it lords it over a 
vast park. From the en- 
trance the road leads 
through gardens of beauty, 
over arched bridges, and 
by the side of the 
mysterious ‘‘Seven 
green pools of Cin- 
tra,” shadowed deep 
by palms and trees 


strange to northern 
eyes... Presently the 
great walls of the 


Castle tower over you, 
a gateway opens in 
the rock, and across 
a drawbridge and 
through a_ twilight 
passage you come up- 
on a platform where 
before you are two of 
the strangest gate- 
ways set in the palace 
wall—gates that are a 
mass of twisted carv- . 
ing and queer and in- 
tricate odd design. 
These gates let upon 
a courtyard with out- 
side stairways and 
‘Moorish towers, tur- 


In some towns in Portugal, notably those where the streets are very steep, 
oxen may be found waiting to hitch on to a drayload and help it on its way. 


There is no more picturesque village in all Europe than Cintra. 
to contribute—the bizarre air of the natives, the tropic splendor of foliage and sky. 
the simplicity of surviving manner and custom all are summed up in Byron’s hig: 

“Cintra’s glorious Eden.” ; 
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rets and arches everywhere. Here was the favorite home of 


the late King Carlos, and here, after he was done to death by 


a bomb, lived his widowed Queen, and Manuel, the boy King. 
After leaving the palace in Lisbon at dawn on that October day 
in 1910 that marked the beginning of the Republic, Manuel 
drove his car to Cintra and, for the last time, up the winding 
road to the Pena Palace. It was only eight o’clock when he 
burst into the room where the Queen Mother was at her desk. 
She was in the act of signing her name to a certificate of brav- 
ery accorded a Norwegian captain who had rescued some ship- 
wrecked Portuguese sailors. She tossed the pen from her as 
she rose, and where it fell it lay for months. Absolutely nothing 
in the Palace was changed. The caretakers installed by the 
Republican government were under strictest orders not to dis- 
turb the slightest detail. Dead flowers stood in a dusty vase 
upon the table; the European magazines lay here and there, and 
the newspapers of Lisbon and Madrid, as well as the London 
Mail and the Paris edition of the New York Herald. The sig- 
nature of the captain’s certificate was still unfinished, and the 
ink dry in the opened well. Over the Queen’s bed still hang, 
signed with loving inscriptions, photographs of the murdered 
King Carlos, and their two boys, one of whom died with his 
father. It is a wonderfully homey and unpretentious palace. 
In the chambers is black walnut, marble-topped furniture; there 
are no electric lights, and 
no bathrooms. » Manuel’s 
room is very boyish, full of 
the little valueless belong- 
ings of a boy. Photographs, 
some swords and odd bits 
of armor, with a picture or 
two, make up the decora- 
tion. Under the bed is a 
big tin tub for his bath. A 
fireplace with an easy-chair 
before it; some books upon 
a shelf; a telephone near 
the door, that @isnecail 
Throughout the entire pal- 
ace nearly everything is 
just as it was on that fatal 
morning, save that royalty 
is gone. Only the royal 
cat, or its descendant, re- 
mains. pathetic sight, 
curled up on the window- 
sill in the Queen’s chamber, 
waiting the mistress who 
will never come. 

Picture Towns of Europe, 
by Albert B. Osborne from 
which the foregoing ex- 

tract was taken, will 

be issued in anew and 
revised edition by 

Robert M. McBride 

& Company in Octo- 

ber of this year. Mr. 

Osborne’s travel 

books are very well 

known and very high- 
ly esteemed for the 
wealth of color and 
imaginative resources 
which their author 
brings to his descrip- 
tion of things seen. 

His work has that fine 

personal flavor which 

makes literature of 
even the most casual 
remark and romance 
of ordinary guide- 
book directions. 

Mr. Osborne’s pho- 
tographs are especial- 
ly vivid and unusual. 


Everything seems 
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Cruise De Luxe 


Mediterranean 


(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 


Cunard S. S. ‘SCYTHIA” 


Twin-Screw Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1924, 67 Days 
repeating the complete success of the 1928 similar 

cruise, same steamer, visiting ; 


Eg ypt—Palestine 
Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, Algiers, Tunis, 
Constantinople, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Riviera, 
Monte Carlo, France, England 


The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with spacious decks, 
lounges, veranda cafes, 2 elevators, gymnasium, commodious state- 
rooms with running water and large wardrobes; bedrooms and 
suites with private baths. The famous Cunard cuisine and service. 
(Only one sitting for meals.) 


Stop-over privilege in Europe without extra cest, returning via S. S 
“Aquitania,” “Mauretania,” “Berengaria” or any Cunard Line steamer 


Rates, deck plans, itinerary and full information on request. 
Early reservation insures choice of location. 


Also De Luxe Tours to Europe 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 
542 Fifth Avenue, New York 


219 So. 15th St., Philadelphia 
Paris London 


»., CRUISE 


25 Days of 


BROAD decks, openairswimming pool, 
gymnasium,verandah cafe, spacious pub- 
licrooms and staterooms specially venti- 
lated for pone oe every 
“Cruise comfort, the beautiful triple-screw 

ITINERARY liner Rewiance sails on a 25-day cruise 
Havana, [Kingston, to the West Indies, under experienced 
Colon, Curacoa, United American Lines management, 


LaGuayra, Port of 
Senin, Berhados; From New York —January 8th 


come 6S) RELIANCE 


Write for West Indies Cruise “Booklet D’”’ and 
full information. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


_ Harriman Line) 
39 Broadway, New York ~ 171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
ot local Steamship Agents 
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A Winter Playground 
in a Mohammedan Paradise 


CCESSIBLE as Europe are Algeria, 
Tunisia and Morocco—where you 
rest from the ceaseless grind of 
Western civilization—one day’s sail 
from France. 


Under African skies the grass is green, 
flowers blaze in the meadows and the 
soft, perfumed air is peopled with feath- 
ered minstrels. Summer stays the year- 
around. Further south are the cool heights 
of the Atlas Mountains and beyond, the 
sunny Sahara. 


You can now make leisurely, care-free 
tours through lands of dead civilizations 
and wonderful ruins to colorful oriental 
cities and vividly green oases. In luxuri- 
ous automobiles, over straight, smooth 
motor roads, with modern hotels at all 
cities and points of interest—a_ winter 
playground in a Mohammedan paradise. 


Tour Rates Cover All Expenses 


All hotel, guide and transportation expenses on sea 
and land—even gratuities—are included. Voyages 
to Europe and back on the express liners Paris, 
France or Lafayette, a week in Paris, days in Marseilles 
and Bordeaux, crossing the Mediterranean, motor 
tours through the domains of the Prophet, return to 
France and home. Time table to suit your conve- 
nience—back in six weeks or three months accord- 
ing to tour selected. 


na An 


Extremely interesting literature further detailing 
these tours may be had by writing to the nearest 
French Line oftice —or 19 State St., New York. 


Freneh Line 


Compagnie Générale Transatlantique 
19 State Street, New York 


Offices and Agencies in 
a Principal Cities of Eu- 
rope and the United States 


Oe 


North Afiican Motor fours-s 


Morvcco -Algeria Tunisia 
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ONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULL Bi 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


CONSERVATION OF FORESTS 


Gifford Pinchot Park 


EARTHQUAKES 

HE terrible catastrophe in Japan, 

possibly the, greatest of its kind in 
the history of the civilized world, brings 
home to miost of us how little we really 
know about the earth upon which we live. 
When we hear of earth shocks in the far 
east should we worry about the safety of 
our own tall buildings in New York, Chi- 
cago or San Francisco? We know that 
San Francisco has suffered in the past and 
that New York and Chicago have not. 
Why is this? It is chiefly because the re- 
gions of instability on the surface of the 
earth are located, with comparatively small 
exceptions, along two great circles which 
pass like belts about the circumference of 
the globe. These circles include the entire 
Pacific Coast region of both North and 
South America from Cape Horn to Alaska, 
the Japanese and Chinese coasts, a great 
part of the Malay Archipelago, India, 
parts of Africa, Italy and Spain and Por- 
tugal. It will be seen, from a glance at a 
map of the world that these regions are 
almost without exception mountainous 
regions. There is indeed a very close con- 
nection between mountains and earth- 
quakes, even though the mountains be not 
volcanoes. 

It is now believed quite generally that 
the surface of the earth is not unlike the 
inflated skin of a rubber balloon, a rela- 
tively flexible substance constantly tending 
to hold its shape against pressure from 
both inside and outside. Where moun- 
tains are piled high above the surface, 
their weight has a constant tendency to 
unbalance neighboring levels, especially as 
the ravages of time and weather bear 
gravel and earth and rock constantly 
downward, spreading their weight upon 
plains ‘or over the bottom of the sea. 
These shifts in balance are one of the 
chief causes of earthquakes, and although 
probably complicated by near-by volcanic 
action, the great Japanese earthquake of 
this month was undoubtedly caused by 
some grave disturbance in the equilibrium 
of the earth’s crust in the sea-bottom to 
the South and East of Japan. ; 

Because New York or Chicago or Lon- 
don have not been visited by serious earth- 
quakes it does not follow that they never 
will be. It is true that at the present time, 
given the present arrangement of masses 
upon the earth’s surface they. are not in 
the earthquake belt. No one can say how- 
ever that subsequent shrinkage of the 
globe may not open faults along our East- 
ern Coast capable of causing as much 


arouse public interest in the conservation of our national resources, ] 
limlspnent of our National Parks and ene and of our waterways, the ete of hig 
and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautifu , and fs ee 
ments that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of the 
world in order to serve the cause of international peace and justice. 


CONSERVATION OF WILD LIFE 


Dr. William T. Hornaday 
Director, New York Zoological 


BJEOTS: To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
O:: travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities ; to 
the. preservation of historic sites, the 
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EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 

EUROPEAN BATTLEFIELDS 


OCCUPIED TERRITORIES 
Frederick Simpich 
U. S. Commission, Berlin 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Major General Balck 


. R. John West, U. S. A. L. S. Rowe 
Ct Bambassy, Paris Director-General, Pan-American Harry A, Franck 
Union 


Sir Philip Gibbs 


trouble to the Atlantic seaboard as there is 
cn the Pacific. The fact that the Appa- 
lachian mountains are very old mountains 
and that there are traces of old faults, 
relics of a day when earthquakes were 
prevalent in the Eastern part of this coun- 
try may give us a not unreasonable sense 
of security. It is in some ways curious 
that the youngest civilization is centered 
about the very oldest part of the globe, but 
it is true that it may be that we shall be a 
very old civilization before the trembling 
of the apparently solid earth topples the 
Woolworth Building from its place. 


ASIDE LIGHT ON ROAD 
OBSTRUCTION 

At the Alton Police Court, Hants, Eng- 
land, on the 24th of July, a man named 
Cuff was charged with wilfully obstruct- 
ing a member of the A. A. The prosecu- 
tion was supported by the Automobile 
Association. 

The prosecution alleged that the defend- 
ant whilst in charge of a:herd of cows, 
when spoken to by a motorist, who wanted 
to get through the herd, refused to render 
any assistance, and when asked if he 
would move the cows, replied that he 
would not and declined to give any help 
at all. : 

The case took some time and was of 
considerable interest to the motoring pub- 
lic, and after hearing the evidence of the 
prosecution the Defence raised was that 
the best way for a car to pass cattle was 
to go straight on and not seek the inter- 
vention of the drover in charge. 

It was established however, that the De- 
fendant had wilfully obstructed the high- 
way and had delayed the motorist for a 
quarter of a mile, and for a length of time 
of about 15 minutes. The Bench con- 
victed and defendant was fined. 


THE LANGUAGE OF BRAZIL 

Because nearly every other country in 
South and Central America uses the 
Spanish language it has been a common 
error to address communications to Bra- 
zilians in Spanish. Since the discovery of 
the Americas, Brazil has been, in turn, a 
Portuguese colony, an independent empire, 
and a Republic. Portuguese is the lan- 
guage of the United States of Brazil and 
should preferably be used. The Brazilian 
naturally has pride in his native language, 
and to address him in Spanish is very 
often considered a disregard for his 
mother tongue. 

If one is obliged to write to Brazilians 
in English, the salutation should prefer- 


The Earl of Hardwicke 


ably be “Sir” or “Gentlemen” and not 
“Dear -Sir?) org! Dears Sits 
correspond to the Portuguese “Senhor” or 
“Tllmos Senhores,” 


The date should be written with the 
month spelled out—that is, “August 3, 


1923”—to avoid error. ‘The custom in 
Brazil is to write the day first, then the 
month and the year; so that when 
the date is abbreviated it is written 
“3/VIII/23,” or, more rarely, “3=8-23,” 

The closing of the letter should be in 
accordance with the salutation. 
very formal, and lengthy closings of Por- 
tuguese commercial usage have given 
place to-day to ones much shorter. ‘‘Faith- 
fully yours” or “Yours faithfully” would 
be proper. 


TRIP PLANNING FOR MEMBERS 

The Travel Club’s Service Bureaus have 
planned hundreds of trips for members 
during the summer and many letters have 
been received expressing thanks for the 
helpful information given. Please do not 
hesitate to use this branch of the Club 
when you want to plan a trip by motor, 
rail or steamer., If you desire literature 
on the Mediterranean, Round the World 
and West Indies Cruises let us know and 
we shall send it to you. In fact we have 
booklets on all of the important points of 
interest in this country and abroad avail- 
able to members. When writing for this 
material please state specifically your re- 
quirements. 

The Membership Committee is very 
gratified at the interest shown by members 
in the matter of proposing friends for 
membership. If you know of anyone in- 
terested in the aims and privileges of the 
Club please use the coupon below. 


SPECIAL, NOEICE 

We regret to notify members that the 
Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C., have 
terminated their arrangement with the 
Club. Please correct this in your hotel 
booklet. 

If you are not a member of the Club 
and would like further information rela- 
tive to membership, mail this coupon. 
Secretary National Travel Club, 

7 West 16th St., New York. 


Please send me information about the 
National Travel Club and membership 
application blank. i 


This will ~ 


The old, — 
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The New Anchor Liner CALIFORNIA’ 


COTLAND, rich in scenic beauty, literary 
and historic associations, modern and 
active business centers—a Mecca for the 
traveler—names its latest and finest steamer 
“CALIFORNIA”—after America’s beautiful 
and bountiful “Golden State.” It is a compli- 
ment worthy alike of the STATEandthe SHIP. 
This new, large, oil-burning, twin-screw steamer, 
designed to combine in her construc- 
tion all the improvements that mod- 
ern science and long experience could 
suggest will with her sister-ships the 
TUSCANIA and CAMERONIA run 

regularly in the 


NEW YORK~Londonderry- GLASGOW Service 


forming a trio of steamers, 
unsurpassed in comfort and 
service. 


Fares are moderate. 


ANCHOR LINE 


25 Broadway 
New York 


or Branches and Agencies 


TO EUROPE 


The Wey?” 


Passage to meet the require- 
ments of every traveler— 
The beautiful and luxurious new 
steamers Resolute, Reliance, 
Albert Ballin, and Deutsch- 
land, offer every travel comfort, 
including spacious and attractive 
public rooms, dancing floor, ver- 


andah cafe, gymnasium, swim- 

ming pool,elevators Thesplendid 

one-class cabin steamers Cleve- 

=. Jand, Mount Clay, Hansa, 
FRANCE Thuringia and Westphaiia, less 
via Cherbourg elaborate but no less comfortable 


and complete in their equipment, 


ey ae oe provide excellent accommoda- 

tions at moderate rates. A world- 

GERMANY famous service insures prompt 

via Hamburg and courteous attention to the 

Write for “Booklet ET” travelers needs. The cuisine is 
and full informatioa unsurpassed. 


UNITED AMERICAN LINES 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 
Joint Service with 


With SCOTLANDS eds) 


American Legion 
Oct 27 Dec 22 atrip to South America (1, to Europe (1). tothe Orient 0 


Pan America Manas 


Cfo SOUTH 
AMERICA 


An ideal sea trip- 
F YOU would enjoy a thoroughly 


delightful Southern sea voyage, let 
your Government help you plan a trip 
to South America this Autumn. Visit 
sparkling Rio de Janeiro—now less than 
12 days away in the midst of ideal late 
spring climate. Enjoy gay cosmopolitan 
activity in Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
Live in the most modern of luxurious 
hotels, in a setting of almost tropic 
splendor. 

Four new sister ships that comprise 
the fleet are the fastest on the route. The 
cost of the trip is surprisingly low. Send 
the information blank below. You in- 
cur no obligation. 


Ask about ‘Around South America’ tours 


Next Sailings Are: 


INFORMATION BLANK 


Southern Cross To U. 8. Shipping Board 
Oct 13 Dec 6 Information Desk 2177. +=Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Government 
Booklet‘*Around South America’? tours. Iam considering 


ors Jatt. C19 ie Wagar ae, 


Western World 


Nov.24 Jan. 19 


Munson Steamship Lines 


67 Wall Street New York 


Managing Operators for 


UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 


Owners of the Vessels 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


39 Broadway, New York 
171 W. Randolph St., Chicago 230 California St., San Francisco 
or Local Steamship Agents 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


In addition there are five splen- 
did cabin ships direct to Cobh 
(Queenstown), Cherbourg and 
London and three to Bremen in- 
cluding the S.S. America, largest 
cabin ship in the world. Find 
out about the low cost of this 
unsurpassed service. 


Mail the coupon to 
Washington today 
You will receive without obliga- 
tion handsomely illustrated book- 
lets describing delightful European 
trips and the magnificent Govern- 
ment ships of the United States 
Lines. 


UNITED STATES 


you plan your 


trip to EUROPE 


T need cost you little. 
dL majority of persons have an exaggerated 
idea of the cost of a European trip. Learn 
today at what a moderate cost you can 
fulfill your desire to see the wonders of 
Europe. 


Perhaps the 


Your Government has prepared hand- 
somely illustrated travel booklets of itin- 
eraries, costs and ship accommodations. 
Send for them today—free and without 


obligation. 


Investigate Now 
This unusual opportunity to go abroad 
at a moderate cost on the great U. S. 
Government ships operated by the 
United States Lines should command 


your interest. 


Early Sailings Are: 


George Washington Oct. 6 
Leviathan . . . . Oct. 20 
President Roosevelt Oct. 23 
President Harding . Oct. 27 


My Name 


Nov. 13 
Nov. 10 
Nov. 24 
Dec. 4 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Sec. 2177 Washington, D.C, 
U.S. 


—— 
Please send without obligation the U.S. Govern- 
ment booklet giving travel facts. Iam considering a 
tripto EuropeL), tothe Orient], toSouth Americal] 


My Address 


Send the coupon today. 


United States. Lines 


45 Broadway 


New York City 


Canadian Office, 79 Queen Street, W. Toronto 
Agencies in all the Principal Cities 


anaging Operators 
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Lofty Ladakh 
(Continued from page 10) 


Lammaism, is more eminent than 
the sacred temples of Peking, 
notwithstanding its remoteness 
from religious centers in China. 
Fortunately my arrival in Leh 
preceded by a week the glorious 
festivities of Hemis, so we re- 
equipped our caravans and 
pushed on over fiery deserts to 
join the gayest festival in Asia. 

The grandest oriental costumes, 
the choicest wines and classical 
Asiatic culture converges to 
Hemis at this time of the year 
for the hilarious celebration of 
an ancient religion, 

For two days incessant dra- 
matic dancing of Lamma priests 
disguised in hideous animal 
masks, believed to imitate the 
super-natural fathers of Buddah- 
ism, holds one in a magnetic 
trance. While usually a weird 
travesty, this year’s performance 
was of strictest solemnity owing 
to the grand ordination of an in- 
fant reincarnation of Buddah. 

Enthusiastic as devils, we 
launched a tardy and conspicuous 
arrival, manifesting more or less 
the haughty attitude of Euro- 


| peans toward Orientals by thrust- 


ing our way through multitudes 


|} of women, highly jeweled and 


richly groomed. Pausing abrupt- 
ly we stood face to face with the 
infant deity of a grotesque world. 
Of extraordinary personality this 
remarkable child maintained per- 
fect poise, dignity and composure 
before this audience of venerat- 
ing sinners to such a mature de- 
gree that one really wondered in 
amazement; does Tibet extend 
its mysteries to reincarnate gods? 
Since we comprised the entire 
European personnel among this 
multitudinous array. of pilgrims 
from China, pontiffs from Lhasa 
and dignified Sultans from Tur- 
kestan, the presiding faculty of 
priests deemed it an honorary 
courtesy to invite us to join the 
personnel of guest gods in the 
sanctuary. The sanctuary was 
very sacred and exclusive, admit- 
ted to no one but ordained Car- 
dinals and the Pope of Lhasa. 
However we received the in- 
telligent acquiescence of the en- 
throned child god and advanced 
with bare-feet to the sanctuary 
where honorary seats were of- 


fered on the brilliant colors of: 


precious Persian rugs. 

Intermingled on this holy stage 
with Tibetan Cardinals and Bish- 
ops from Lhasa arrayed in costly 
Chinese brocades and heavy robes 
of scarlet velvet we felt quite the 
cynosure of Eastern Rome. 

Part of the time our eyes were 
fascinated by the artful blessings 
given by the child genius, and 
then by the hideous contortionate 
dancing and forms of symbolic 
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worship. The colorful ceremony — 
was indeed accentuated by many | 
profusely attired feature dancers © 
who after submitting their en-_ 
vied talents would approach the 
infant Sku-Shug with out-_ 
stretched arms to receive a red 
and yellow. prayer flag or possi- : 
bly a prayer wheel if his judi-— 
cious Highness saw fit. “| 

But all this perplexing array 
of frivolity and blessedness did _ 
not seem to interrupt a group of 
skilful Tibetan chefs devoted to 
the artful methods of wine and © 
tea making. These refreshments 
were soon to be served but first 
the pontiffs of Lhasa offered 
themselves on bended knee to the 
infant Sku-Shug for the blessing — 
of reordination. 

Having gained this plenary in- 
dulgence we all rejoiced in wine 
drinking and the eating of con- 
secrated nuts and candies, which 
was soon supplemented by the 
holiest of all beverages. Smooth 
unctuous Lhasa tea was brought 
in ceremonial silver tea pots or- 
namented with grotesque figures. 
of leopards, crocodiles and ele- 
phants, the elegant fluid unwit- 
tingly blessed by the juvenile god 
and served to further sanctify 
the adoration committee and 
their two strange denationalized 
sub-deacons. 


It is incomprehensible that this 
strange land exists in a world 
pre-eminently modern and still 
shelters isolated races detached 
from all human invention and 
comfort. Thus leaving lofty La- 
dakh to its mysteries and strange 
whimsical innocence we descend- 
ed from the roof of the world to 
rejoin the promiscuity of life on 
the level. 


& 


Rhapsody in a Breton 
Village 


(Continued from page 27) 


tween me and the remembered 
things of home are touched and 
played upon. I feel the sting of 
quickened sensibilities. I too could 
fling up arms and reel with drunk- 
enness. It is a heady drink, this 
fluid life, this distillation of the 
thing with which a man is born 
into the world. How eloquently 
symbolic that drunken fisherman 
is! He is too rich in simplicity 
to surround himself with the in- 
hibitions of intellect. Through 
the conventional medium of the 
grape he passes into that uncon- 
ventional sublimity in which the 
old defeated spirit of him utters 
itself. Nothing communicates 
with his soul but that great pro- 
cession of immeasurably radiant 
waves which ripples outward, 
forever undiminished, from the 
secret source. For the moment 
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Can you wear the Tube Silhouette? 


The winter mode is based on the tubelike silhouette— 
there’s no doubt about that... . . And the fiat back. 


But every model isn’t as straight asa string. For those 
clever Paris creators have introduced distracting ful- 
ness at all sorts of interesting places. There’s the model 
with the circular section in front, and the model with 
the frill above the hem. There are tunics of many be- 
haviors—hell shaped, full in front, flared at the side. 


There are suits with flared hip-length coats; and 
straight hip-length coats. There are suits with straight 
three-quarter coats—and those with fur bands that 
stand out suddenly at the knees. . . 


Which of them all is your very own silhouette—which variation will make 
you look your best, your youngest and slimmest? 


MOU UCL 


The answer to the problem lies in Yogue—in those smooth bright pages 
that are such a pleasure to turn, filled with gay little sketches and lovely 
photographs, and such practical clothes-advice. 


Cost? Just $2 for two seasons—10 issues—straight 
through to the Forecast of Spring Fashions! Isn’t that 
what you’d call a bargain? . . . Less than a pair of 
stockings that you’d dance your way through in a night! 


10 NUMBERS OF VOGUE $2 


*Hleven if you mail the coupon now 


« Vogue 


Could a frock go straighter than this one 
of green wool rep? And the details are 
as characteristic of Jenny as is the line. 
Its buttons, twenty-odd, are green; and red 
crepe trims the high collar, cuffs and belt. 


Autumn Forecast and Millinery Sept. 15 Holiday Number Dec. 15 


$2 Invested in Vogue 


a tiny fraction of your loss on 
one ill-chosen gown 


(Extra complimentary copy) 
The newest hats from everywhere; the first 
view of the mode. 


Early Paris Openings Oct. 1 


. 
For the woman interested in clothes for the 
more formal occasions. 


Paris Fashions Oct. 15 
The fall and winter modes devised by the wits 
and executed by the fingers of Paris. 


New York Winter Fashions Nov. 1 
Things that New York creates for its exclu- 
sive clientele. 


Holiday furs and fashions and frivolities; new 
gift suggestions. 


Motor and Shops Jan. 1 
Motor fashions for cars and their owners. 
Features of the motor shows. 

Fashions for North and South Jan 15 
Gowns, hats, shoes and wraps worn in the 
South and copied for the North. 

Spring Fabrics and Original 


Vogue Designs Feb. 1 


CO) Vanity Number Nov. 15 Fabrics and working models for your spring 
will Save You $200 Pet extravagancies of smart women. poe cner werdnane, 
Christmas Gifts Dec. 1 Spring Forecast Feb. 15 


True economy isn’t in going with- 
out, always a hateful process. Or 
in buying fewer or cheaper 
things. True economy is in get- 


Several hundred gifts for every age and fancy, 
every taste and purse. 


Earliest authentic news of spring styles, fully 
illustrated by Paris models. 


*SPECIAL OFFER 
(Limited to new subscribers) 


ting the right clothes in the first If your order is received immediately, we will start Rae oe 
place. Then you don’t discard, your subscription with the current Autumn Forecast ec) Ot 
later on, and have the expense and Millinery Number—thus giving you eleven num- ee Yo Se 
ee ease Nou eet full bers of Vogue instead of ten without any extra se on 3") EOD 
pe vag ain. 8 charge. Since the additicnal copy must come out of Rut Ch Go, 
‘ value for every cent expended— a small supply on hand to meet the demand for this eS. oe, 
if you spend the first two dollars big special number, we cannot guarantee be‘ng able ne we We See 
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Another 
Crurse 


Cruise Limited 


Philadelphia 


on the 
“SAMARIA” 


January 26 to June 3, 1924 


ERE’S a cruise that encompasses 

within 130 days a complete cir- 
cuit of the globe, amidst an atmosphere 
of comfort and luxury—a cruise that 
will bring you into closer contact with 
the world, its cities, its peoples, art, 
architecture, literature, and .history— 
an experience of inspiring, everlasting 
enjoyment and satisfaction. 


Sailing in the Path of Spring, the first stop 
is at Madeira’s smiling, sunlit shores. Then 
Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, Cairo, the Nile, 
and Port Said; Bombay with an excursion 
to Agra and its Taj Mahal; Colombo; 
Calcutta and excursion to the Holy City 
Benares; Burma, the Land of Golden Tem- 
ples; Sumatra, Java, Straits Settlements; 
South and North China; Philippines; Japan, 
during famous Cherry Blossom Time. 
~ Homeward via Honolulu, San Francisco, 


= and Panama Canal. 


It is a Cook’s Cruise, managed by COOK'S 
TRAVEL SERVICE—the World’s Foremost 
and Only Travel Organization possessing a 
complete chain of permanent offices along 
the route. 


THOS. COOK «& SON 


NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago San Francisco 
Montreal Vancouver 


See Mexico City; Vera 
Cruz; Tampico; Puerto 
Mexico; Progreso, Yucatan, 
with its Ancient Ruins and 


Buried Cities, and on the way 
take in Havana — A Real 
Cruise of the ‘‘Spanish Main’’ 


Here’s the wonderful 23-day tour 
of the “Spanish Main”—a sea trip 
of more than 2,000 miles (permit- 
ting side trips) via the famous 
Ward Line passenger express ships. 
See everything worth seeing. See 
Mexico City, as truly continental as 
any of the larger cities of Europe. 
Whether on business or pleasure, 
this is an opportunity to travel in 
the most comfortable and economi- 
cal way. Ward Line service meets 
your every expectation. Staterooms 
are commodious, well ventilated. 
Prices, moderate. Ask any traveler 
who has ever visited Mexico, Ha- 
vana, or the West. Indies aboard a 
Ward liner what service he recom- 
mends. We are confident he will 
say, “Use the Ward Line.” 


RESERVATIONS NOW 


For sailings, full information and 
illustrated literature address 


WARD LINE 


Foot of Wall Street, New York City 
or any Authorized Tourist Agency 


Rhapsody in a Breton 
Village 


(Continued from page 36) 


he is life, the figure of inspired 
being, burning, blazing. 

Peasant drunk with the juices 
of the vine, traveller drunk with 
the tragic beauty of a dusk hung 
with the wonder and the woe of 
men, fellow men, we have been 
what we are and we have solaced 
ourselves with what we could 
find. Now the climax of this 
cohabitation with beauty passes 
and life is left exhausted in a 
world full of the broken relics of 
the soul’s feasting, stale with the 
sweat and the spent blood of 
things which converged upon the 
imagined moment. The _ wild- 
eyed Breton lies with his face 
upon the table and the lamp gut- 
ters in smoke above his head. In 
the inner harbor there is a creak 
of blocks from thonmers raising 
canvas against a new day’s wind, 
ready to be off with the tide at 
their interminable task of gath- 
ering fuel for the unguessed fires 
of living in a world whose burn- 
ing is in suffering and sleep, pur- 
suit and ecstasy. I get up and 
dust my clothes and walk home- 
ward under the stars, through 
the exhausted aftermath of joy 
—home to my transient roof 
here in the center of this wilder- 
ness of nations and diversities, 
hungers and consequences, rea- 
sons and rapacities, this many- 
stationed sea upon which man’s 
embittering Odyssey is forever 
being enacted. 


Se, 


A Communistie State 
in Old Mexico 


(Continued from page 20) 


But whatever we may say 
about the revolutionists’ handling 
of the land problem it is only 
fair to point out that they have 
accomplished a great deal of 
good in education. A few years 
ago Yucatan’s 350,000 people 
had only a handful of schools. 
Today they have 450 State 
schools and 27 private schools. 

As Mexican politics go the 
revolution in Yucatan has been 
comparatively free from blood- 
shed. And although the property 
tights of foreigners residing in 
the country have suffered the 
human rights of all foreigners 
have generally been respected. 
The present Governor seems to 
want to encourage tourists to 
visit Yucatan. It is reported he 
has promulgated a law which 
will permit foreigners, after 
only thirty days residence in 
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Yucatan, to obtain divorces with’ 
or without cause. If you are 
without cause the price is a little: 
higher, but all charges are. 
moderate! | 

A more widely appealing lure 
to prospective visitors of Yuca- | 
tan is the news that good roads 
have been built to the two prin- 
cipal collections of Maya ruins, | 
Uxmal-+and Chichen Itza. The. 
latter’ is generally acknowledged 
to be the most interesting ruined | 
city in the Americas. American , 
steamer leaves New York for. 
Progreso once a week, and one 
can also reach Yucatan from the © 
States by rail to Vera Cruz and | 
boat from Vera Cruz to Pro- : 
greso. Now ‘that there are | 
automobile roads to these mag- | 
nificent vestiges of an ancient | 
American civilization in many | 
ways more advanced than the | 
civilization of Egypt we Amer- | 
icans ought to turn less to the | 
coast of the Mediterranean until 
we have first visited the wonders 
near the ‘coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico. 


& 


Visit to Spanish Farm — 
(Continued from page 15) | 


door of the upper houses were 

on a level with the roofs of the 

lower ones. The roadway was 

divided along the centre, one- 
half being some twenty feet — 
above the other; a low parapet 

protected the drop. It was lucky 

that the dwellers in the upper 

part of the street were sober’ 
Spaniards. 

Thrum, thrum, thrum, went — 
the guitars, while across the 
deeper chords the little guitarron, | 
with its strange tuning, threaded — 
a shrill pattern of monotonous 
arpeggios. The music of Spain 
has something fundamental about 
it. It has a hint of the heart- 
beat of the universe. The rich, 
pulsating rhythm of it seems to 
set the air flowing in waves like 
those in a disturbed pool. It 
seems to speak of something 
ideally simple, to create an har- 
monious forgetfulness. A girl 
sitting amongst us threw back 
her head and sang. Her voice © 
carried the sad minor cadences 
of the eternal East; it was 
pitched queerly in the throat and 
wailed across the still night like 
the voice of a passionate soul. 


“When I am dead a hundred years, 
And when the worms have eaten me, 
The signs you find in my dead bones, 
Will show that I have worshipped 

thee. 
When I am dead a hundred years,” 


